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HINTS TO NOVICES IN PICTURE-BUYING. 





A CORRESPONDENT says that he is a New York bach- 
elor with a few hundred dollars to spend in pictures for 
the walls of his rooms, and wants advice as to how to 
lay out his money to the best advantage. 

It would have been well, perhaps, if he had been a 
little more explicit as to the sum he calls a ‘* few hun- 
dred dollars.’’ If he means only two or three hundred 
dollars, for instance, it would be best for him to buy 
engravings or photo-gravures. These are much more 
desirable than chromo-lithographs and colored photo- 
graphs. The first are too mechanical to be artistic, 
and the second are generally vulgarly done in fugitive 
water colors. In buying prints for his walls the novice 
may do better than to go to some fashionable picture 
dealer for the latest French or English importation, 
which is sold him with a certain air of mystery as ‘a 
fine proof impression.’’ The supply of “ proofs ’’ 
often is limited only by the demand for them. Steps 
have been taken, we notice, by the Print-sellers’ Asso- 
ciation in England to abate this imposition on the pub- 
lic, but at present the print: market is full of proofs 
that in some cases have been run off by the thousand. 
We would advise the buyer rather to visit the shops of 
dealers in second-hand prints, where, as a rule, he will 
find a larger and better assortment at much lower 
prices than at the more pretentious depot of the fash- 
ionable picture dealer. The prints of most engravers 
may be selected without special reference to the width 
of the margins, which, if the prints be rare, makes them 
much more costly. You are buying now for the dec- 
oration of your walls and not for a collector’s portfolio, 
and your print with a scanty margin will look all the 
more decorative for being mounted on a gray or blue 
paper. When you have made your purchases at the 
print-seller’s you will further save money by taking 
them yourself to a picture frame maker and arranging 
with him for their mounting. 

If our correspondent’s ** few hundred dollars ’’ mean 
nearly a thousand, he may, by watching his opportu- 
nities, buy two or three, or perhaps even more, good 
oi] paintings, which will make the beginning of a little 
collection to which he may add from time to time as 
the limits of his purse permit. Assuming him to be a 
person of fairly good taste, we would say, broadly, 
‘* Buy what pleases you.’’ If it be an oil painting, let 
it be one that will be decorative upon your walls and 
something of which you will not soon tire. We use 
the qualifying expression ‘‘ not soon’’ advisedly, for 
the first paintings acquired by a novice seldom satisfy 
his maturer judgment, which, if seriously directed, will 
probably incline to some particular school. Do not buy 
the pictures of any painter simply because they happen 
to be the fashion, for it is undoubtedly true that there 
is, in this.country at least, a fashion in pictures almost 
as fickle as the fashion in bonnets. See that your pic- 
ture contains good honest work. If it be a landscape 
that attracts you by the beauty of its color see that the 
effect is not due to clever ‘* scamping,’’ which is often 
employed by the artist to conceal his want of know- 
ledge or his indolence. Still it is much safer for a nov- 
ice buying on his own judgment to select a Jandscape 
rather than a figure subject. The latter, if well done, 
calls for accurate knowledge and a degree of technical 
skill which can only come from special ability and long 
experience. Speaking generally, a figure subject com- 
mands a much higher frice than a landscape of rela 
tively equal merit. Sometimes you will find an admir- 
ably composed picture, good in drawing and in color, 
and yet offered at a low price. Satisfy yourself that it 
is an original before ycu buy it. If it be a copy of a 
modern picture, say a Louis’ Leloir, a Detaille, or a De 
Neuville—of whose works there are many copies—it 
will probably be an inferior one, for good painters ordi- 
narily do not fritter away their talents in second-hand 
work. The original touch of the master may always 
be recognized in vigorous confident brushing ; the 
copyist, however clever he be, cannot reproduce this, 
and he is almost certain to betray himself by his ina- 
bility to copy the hands. Fraudulent picture copyists, 
as we have intimated, as a rule do not take such risks. 
They give their attention chiefly to the imitation of 
broadly painted landscapes of artists like Corot, Diaz, 
Daubigny, and, we have noticed of late, Ziem and Lam- 
binet. 

Perhaps the best way to buy paintings in New York 
is at auction when some really reputable collection is 
offered for sale bya reputable auctioneer. Do not drop 
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in at the down-town picture auctions to make your pur- 
chases. If you are a novice it is almost certain that 
you will be swindled. The sales by Kirby and Leavitt 
are probably the safest to attend, although in the nat- 
ural course of their business both of these auctioneers 
sell much that is trash. If you intend buying at auc- 
tion. the only safe course is to examine the collection 
at leisure a day or two before the sale—if possible, in 
company with a friend upon whose judgment you can 
rely. Determine then what you can afford to pay for 
the picture you would like, to buy, and when the sale 
takes place stop bidding when you have reached your 
limit. In case of absence it is not safe to trust your 
interests to the auctioneer, for the result of our cbser- 
vation is that in nine cases out of ten he will start the 
bidding with your limit. 

When your knowledge of pictures improves you may 
be tempted perhaps to buy from the easel of some ob- 
scure artist. This is rather dangerous business. We 
know of cases of young collectors, who have done it 
with success, but in this country where we have com- 
paratively so few good artists that when they attain any 
creditable degree of proficiency their pictures are sure 
to sell for all they are worth, it is not likely that you 
will discover a neglected genius the purchase of whose 
embryonic efforts will one day make you rich. To dis- 
cover a genius in this country when the dealers are all 
searching the studios for one with an electric light re- 
quires a degree of judgment that is not likely to be pos- 
sessed even by a connoisseur, much less by a novice. 


OUR MISMANAGED MUSEUM. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 








Mr. Di CESNOLA complains, and justly, that the 
Metropolitan Museum has no scholars—he might have 
added ‘no amateurs nor connoisseurs—among those 
who control it. This is, of course, to be regretted ; 
but there is a positive obstruction to the growth of the 
Museum as fatal as this negative one, and that is, 
himself. Mr. Di Cesnola constantly speaks of the Mu- 
seum as ‘‘ my museum,”’ and he cares for nothing in 
it but his own collection ; if he does not openly dis- 
courage the bringing anything else into it, he at least 
does nothing actively to encourage additions in other 
fields. Two or three examples of this, I may give, 
without apology, since everything that concerns the 
Museum and its management, also concerns the public, 
that pays and is taxed for its support. 

Some time ago we read in the newspapers that the 
trustees of the Museum had bought of Mr. Feuardent, 
to whom it was consigned, the King Collection of 
Antique Gems. Every scholar knows the name of the 
Rev. C. W. King, the author of several separate trea- 
tises, and of one standard work on the subject of an- 
tique gems. He made the present collection for his 
own use and pleasure, but, becoming blind, decided to 
sell it, and accordingly sent it to this country to his 
friend, Mr. Feuardent, to dispose of it for him on com- 
mission. Mr. John Taylor Johnston, having heard of 
the collection, asked Mr. Feuardent to allow him to 
have it at his house for a while, in order that he might 
bring it more particularly to the notice of his friends, 
and it was accordingly sent, but time passed and noth- 
ing was heard of it. In the meantime, other parties, 
who had seen it while it was at M. Feuardent's rooms, 
inquired about it ; and one gentleman, whose name and 
residence I have on my table, and who was very desi- 
rous to possess it, made Mr. Feuardent an offer of 
eight thousand dollars for it, and came repeatedly to 
his rooms to Jearn if the Museum had arrived at a de- 
cision on the subject. Thus urged, and hearing noth- 
ing from Mr. Johnston, Mr. Feuardent requested by 
letter that the matter should be brought before the trus- 
tees, and this was done by Mr. Johnston at the next 
monthly meeting, mentioning the fact of the offer re- 
ceived by Mr. Feuardent. Mr. Di Cesnola at once be- 
gan to ridicule the story. ‘* Pooh! pooh!’’ said he; 
**the man has never had such an offer; he is only 
trying to force us to buy.’’ And the meeting ad- 
journed with the gems unpurchased. Mr. Feuardent, 
informed of what had passed at the meeting, wrote a 
peremptory note to Mr. Johnston, asking for a decision 
of the matter within forty-eight hours. Mr. Johnston 
requested Mr. Feuardent to call upon him at his office 
and on his at once responding, expressed some impa- 
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tience at the curtness of his note. Requesting to see 
it, Mr. Feuardent read it, and returned it, expressing 
his regret if his imperfect knowledge of Engiish had 
made him seem at all discourteous, but assuring Mr. 
Johnston that the note conveyed his meaning exactly. 
Mr. Johnston, seeing that he had to do with a gentle- 
man and a man of business, turned and introducéd 
him to his son, and then after a few words announced 
that he would take the collection. ‘‘ Do I, then un- 
derstand,’’ said Mr. Feuardent, ‘‘ that the collection is 
sold to the Museum ?’’ ‘* That is the understanding,”’ 
said Mr. Johnston. Nevertheless the collection has not 
been heard of by the public, but remains securely 
locked in Mr. Johnston’s house, as that gentleman’s 
private property! We are as much benefited by it as 
if it were still in England. The reader will remark that 
Di Cesnola tried his best with the trustees tv damage 
Mr. Feuardent’s chances of making a sale. And vir- 
tually he has had his way, for he has thus far baffled 
this attempt to introduce something interesting into 
** his’? Museum. 

Another curious chapter of private history is opened 
by the desire to know why the Egyptian casts pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. Drexel are not exhibited. 
The fate of these casts, and that of some other valuable 
things, is the result of pure spite on the director’s 
part, the consequence of his discovery of the fact that 
Lieut. Commander Gorringe is a friend of Mr. Feuar- 
dent! Since Di Cesnola made the discovery from the 
Museum window, that Mr. Feuardent was employed in 
making *‘* squeezes’’ of the pyramidion of the obelisk 
for Capt. Gorringe, he has left no stone unturned to 
injure that gentleman. He had permitted the men en- 
gaged upon the obelisk to take shelter in the Museum 
building at times during the bitterly cold weather, and 
he had even made by letter the inconceivable proposi- 
tion to the captain to set up the obelisk zzszde the Mu- 
seum building! Had this offer been accepted, there 
would have been a new field fur Mr. Balliard’s delight- 
ful talent, and we should have had by this time the old 
obelisk made as good as new! But the era of good 
feeling came to an end on the day when Di Cesnola 
discovered the friendly relations between Mr. Feuar- 
dent and Capt. Gorringe. Giving free vent to that ill- 
temper which so often gets the better of him, the direc- 
tor wrote a brutal letter to the captain, ordering him 
and all his men out of the building and forbidding their 
return ; and since that time nothing has been too bad 
for him to do if only he could make Capt. Gorringe un- 
comfortable. I do not make these disclosures by per- 
mission, and ] fear to offend Capt. Gorringe in writing 
so freely. But I must ask him to forgive me, on the 
score that I am rendering, as I believe I am, a real ser- 
vice to the public, while the disclosure can do no possi- 
ble harm to him. His conduct in the whole affair has 
been marked by dignity and forbearance, nor, beyond 
the natural irritation of a gentleman at being so 
treated, has he really suffered anything. It is the pub- 
lic that has had all the loss, and a serious one it is. 

When Capt. Gorringe was about leaving Egypt for 
America, an American gentleman requested him to 
take charge of some boxes containing casts from the 
sculptures found at Sakkarah by the late Mariette Bey. 
It will be known to the reader that these sculptures are, 
next to the Olympian, the most interesting and val- 
uable find of real art that has been made since the dis- 
covery in 1820 of the Venus of Milo. Mariette Bey was 
very proud of his disceveries and of his museum, as 
he had good reason to be; but at the same time he was 
somewhat jealous of allowing the world to share in 
whatever benefit might have been hoped for from copy- 
ing and reproducing his treasures. His own delightful 
writings, and the photographs he published, were the 
only means we had of getting knowledge of these sculp- 
tures unless we went to Boulaq to see them. I believe 
I am right in saying that no museum in Europe has 
any casts of them, but that is a matter of no impor- 
tance—here in our own city are casts of some of them, 
and we are not allowed to see them. It cannot be for 
lack of room ; and if it were might nota score or so of 
the Cypriote monsters be consigned for a year or so to 
the cellar, to make room for something people would 
care to see ? 

The consignor of these casts requested Capt. Gor- 
ringe to bring them home and offer them to the Mu- 
seum for the small sum it had cost to box them and 
deliver them at his ship. No profit was asked for on 
them ; expenses paid, they were intended as a present 
to the Museum. Capt. Gorringe did his part, and on 











arriving at New York sent word to Di Cesnola of the 
offer, and asked him to call and examine the consign- 
ment. As usual, the director had no time for such a 
visit, and he declined to consider the matter, as the 
Museum had no money for purchases. Our towns- 
man, Mr. Drexel, hearing of this, at once paid what 
was asked, and in time sent the casts to the Museum as 
a gift, and there, as I have said, they remain. They are 
of course a double offence. In the first place, they were 
brought over by a friend of Mr. Feuardent, and in the 
next place, if exhibited, they would become, with all 
people capable of judgment in art matters, a most for- 
midable rival to the Cypriote collection, even with all 
the beautifying that Balliard and Di Cesnola have be- 
stowed upon it. It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. 
Drexel had not presented these casts to the Historical 
Society, which is now rearranging its valuable Egyp- 
tian collection, as with this addition we should have 
had one of the best Egyptian collections in the country 
under one roof. 

In May, 1880, there was a sale at auction in Broad- 
way of objects collected by a Mr. Shaw, an American, 
in his travels in Europe and the East. It was a curious 
miscellany, comprising such diverse things as a large 
and important picture, supposed to be by Murillo, a 
valuable sculptured slab from Nineveh, and the plan of 
the temple at Heliopolis, cut out of a single block of 
stone, sculptured on the edge with hieroglyphics, beau- 
tifully cut, and showing the actual position originally 
occupied by our own obelisk and the one in London. 
The existence of this plan was well known to scholars, 
and Brugsch Bey, one of the first of living Egyptolo- 
gists, has written a treatise upon it, in which he speaks 
of its great importance in the line of Egyptian discov- 
eries. Mr. Shaw’s collection was visited by Di Ces 
nola, and at the sale Mr. Savage, acting for the Mu- 
seum, made a few unimportant purchases, and bid 
upon both the slab and the plan, but not high enough 
to secure them from Mr. Feuardent, who carried 
off both the Ninevite slab and the plan of the temple 
of Heliopolis, paying for the plan sixty dollars! A 
short time after he sold the plan to Lieut. Commander 
Gorringe, while the Boston Museum of Fine Arts be- 
came the possessor of the Ninevite slab. A few weeks 
ago Capt. Gorringe, in the absence in Europe of Di 
Cesnola, offered to the Museum, through its president, 
Mr. Johnston, the temple-plan, and the bronze crabs 
which formerly supported the obelisk. The crabs were 
accepted, but the temple-plan was rejected! And 
why, does the reader think? ‘‘ Because,’’ said Mr. 
Johnston, ** Di Cesnola has some doubts as to 
its authenticity !'’ Now, if the reader can imagine the 
editor of some little country newspaper rejecting an arti- 
cle by Daniel Webster, on the ground that he had some 
doubts as to his contributor’s soundness in constitu- 
tional law, he can appreciate a man of Di Cesnola’s 
calibre questioning the value of an Egyptian monument 
certified to by a man like Brugsch Bey ! It ought to be 
constantly borne in mind that Di Cesnola has no repu- 
tation as a man of Jearning among men of Jearning. No 
archeologist of repute ever spoke of him as an arche- 
ologist. He appealed lately to Perrot, of the Sorbonne ; 
and the most that Perrot, with French politeness, could 
be brought to say for him was, that he was an arche- 
ologist of the rank of Mr. Lang or M. Ceccaldi—that is 
to say, amere amateur. But he is not even that. He 
has no right whatever to be heard in questions between 
men of learning, and the reader will observe that his 
critical faculty is a matter of whim. Before the plan 
was bought by Mr. Feuardent, it was worth bidding 
upon for the Museum. As soon as Mr. Feuardent has 
bought it, Di Cesnola has doubts as to its authenticity ! 

The following anecdote has the merit of being true 
to the letter, and ought to settle the right of Di Ces- 
nola to dispute the opinion of a man like Brugsch Bey. 
A gentleman of this city, whose name is familiar to 
every one, and who has held a position at the head of 
one of the few institutions of learning in our city that 
has any celebrity, was talking one day with Di Cesnola 
and happened to speak of Pzstum. ‘* Pestum,”’ said 
Di Cesnola, ‘* where is that ?’’ ‘* Pestum!’’ said the 
other in amaze, ‘‘ Pestum! the ancient Posidonia, in 
Lucania, in your own country !"’ . “‘ Never in my life,”’ 
said Di Cesnola, ‘* did I hear of that place !”’ 

And this is the man whose bare word is sufficient to 
divert from our Museum a valuable, and, so far as its 
hieroglyphic carvings are concerned, a beautiful relic 
of the past, the oldest example known to exist of an 
architectural plan ! CLARENCE COOK. 
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LONDON, July 15, 1881. 


S I write these notes the London 
season is drawing to a close, 
we i” and in a few days the Royal 
Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, 
and the score or more of minor 
1“ of one kind 
still draw 


will 





art exhibitions”’ 
or another, which 
crowds of people, 
their doors. Whit will the “* as- 


shut 


thetic’’ ladies do then I wonder ? 
Will they flit to the continent, carrying their flag of the 
“‘utter’’ and the into the w atering-places of 
France, the mountains of Switzerland, and the spas of 
Germany, or will they seek the seclusion of some syl- 
van retreat where they may meditate in rapture over 
the beautiful in nature? Certainly not the latter, | 
should say. Their iove for nature ceases beyond the 
confines of ‘* dear old Kensington,’’ where you can buy 
fair 


Seclusion is incompatible with 


‘* intense” 


sé 


peacock’s feathers for ‘‘a penny apiece,’’ as the 
Jocasta says in Punch. 
the practice of the zxsthete’s creed, however it may ac- 
cord with the theory. Not to be seen! 

known! Why, one might as well be a Philistine at 


once, 


not to be 


* “ * 

I HAD no idea how true to fact were those clever 
society sketches of Du Maurier until the other after- 
noon, when I availed myself of an invitation to a fash- 
ionable artist's reception, near Cavendish Square. 
There was such a long string of carriages in the street 
that it was some time before my humble ‘‘ Hansom’’ 
could get into line. Reaching the house at last, and 
passing through a small regiment of dismounted flun- 
kies, into a vestibule lavishly decorated with plants and 
flowering shrubs, I entered a spacious and _pictur- 
esquely decorated studio where a vocal and instru- 
mental concert was in progress. The performing art- 
known to fame ; 
to them. The buzz of conversation 


ists included several but no one 
seemed to listen 
was perpetual, growing louder occasionally on the an- 
nouncement of some important new arrival. Madame 
Modjeska—who, by the way, in London, for doubtless 
sufficient reason, drops the titie of ‘‘ countess,’’ upon 
which so much store was set in America—was greeted 
with marked approval, and sundry narrow-chested and 
long-haired men were received with evident pleasure 
by the company, to whom they seemed well known, 
But the lion of the day was the notorious Oscar Wilde, 
the original of Punch’s society poet, Jellaby Pos- 
tlethwaite. When this flabby young gentleman, sim- 
pering and bland, entered the saloon, the buzz of con- 
versation swelled to a rich diapason of feminine voices 
blended in inarticulate approval ; and the lady on the 
platform at the end of the room, who from the move- 
ments of her face evidently was singing with touching 
pathos, had the comical appearance of a performer in 
pantomime. 


* * 
* 


LOOKING at the affected and fantastically dressed 
crowd of fashionable women, many of whom were 
shamelessly (and certainly most inartistically) painted, 
I recognized a New York literary friend, accompanied 
by his pretty little American wife, who with her natural 
fresh complexion and quiet sensible costume, seemed en- 
titled to absolute distinction by contrast with the inane, 
artificial, simpering sisterhood by whom she was sur- 
rounded. We laughed heartily at the absurdity of the 
scene, and indulged the hope that such folly might 
never reach the other side of the Atlantic. It was 
easy to pick out from the crowd the types with which 
Du Maurier has made us all familiar. Indeed, we 
agreed that if the humorist of Punch had not selected 
his portraits bodily from this peculiar circle of zsthetes, 
there must be a family resemblance quite exceptional 
among this class of comical and yet mournful idiots. 





By the way, when Burne-Jones, the high-priest of 
the 
at the University of Oxford to receive the honorary de- 


‘‘ esthetic’’ school of painters, recently appeared 
gree of D.C.L., he was saluted by the students with a 


verse from ‘“‘ Patience,’’ Gilbert and Sullivan’s new 
opera : 
A most intense young man ; 
A soulful-eyed young man ; 
An ultra-poetical, super-aesthetical, 


Out-of-the-way young man. 
The companion to this verse, which one hears on 
every side in London just now, applies 

To the greenery, yellowry, 

Grosvenor Gallery, 


*sthetic, intense young girl. 


+ * 
THE best friends of Mrs. Elizabeth Butier can hardly 
commend her much talked-of picture, ‘* The Defence 
of Rorke’s Drift,’’ 
has been exhibited by permission of the owner, the 


in the Royal Academy, where it 
Queen. The candid critic cannot but condemn it as a 


wretched failure. It is loosely and inharmoniously 
composed, carelessly drawn and coarsely painted. In 
the lighting of the work Mrs. Butler has floundered 
hopelessly, the management of the burning hospital in 
daylight being quite beyond her powers. One indeed 
has only to glance at the canvas to see that the painter 
yet has to learn some of the first principles of her art. 
this sounds harsh, no 


Such sweeping criticism as 


doubt. But an American journal need not echo the 
plaudits of the servile followers of incompetent royal 
critics, and fair criticism in this case must be harsh. 


Mrs. Butler, it may be remembered, was an unknown 


‘ struggling artist when a year or two ago the Prince of 


Wales saw her picture ‘‘ The Roll Call,’ and ex- 
With this her fortune 
Royal favor gave merit to her work in the 
‘* The 
Roll Call” undeniably shows much ability; it is a 


pressed his admiration of it. 
was made. 
eyes of critics who hitherto had ignored her. 
simple tale touchingly told. But the skill necessary to 
portray the single sentimental incident of its story is 
very different, in degree at least, from that which calls 
for the representation of an historical scene like the 
desperate struggle of Majors Bromhead and Chard and 
their devoted little band against the swarming hosts of 
Zulu warriors. Compare this work of Mrs. Butler 
with the ‘* Assault of Candahar’’ by R. C. Woodville, 
which hangs near it, and you see at once, despite the 
ghastly color and coarseness of painting in parts of the 
latter picture, the difference between the work of a 
painter and that of an artist in the treatment of a battle 
scene. If one would be more cruel let him compare 
Alphonse de Neuville’s picture of ‘* The Detence of 
Rorke’s Drift’’ in the gallery of the Fine Art Society 
with Mrs. Butler's in the Royal Academy. A more 
crushing contrast could hardly be found, I 
whether the great Frenchman has ever done anything 


doubt 


better than this magnificent painting, a description of 
which has already been given in the columns of THE 
Art AMATEUR. A large etching of it by Leopold 
Flameng hangs near the original, somewhat unneces- 
sarily, I thought, inviting attention to the many weak 


points in the engraver's work, 


+ * 


THE closing of the Royal Academy will not be a very 
serious privation to the art-loving public. But for su- 
perior technical skill with a greater number of exhibit- 
ors, 1 think the exhibition is hardly better than one of 
our annual affairs at the National Academy in New 
York. There is not a really great painting among the 
fifteen hundred numbers of the catalogue. Among the 
most notable are ‘‘ Sappho’’ by Alma Tadema ; the 
** Candahar,”’ by Woodville, alluded to above ; *‘ Suc- 
cess,"’ by S. E. Waller, and F. A. Bridgman's well- 
known ‘‘ Funeral Rites of a Mummy on the Nile.” 
For general excellence ‘‘ Sappho’’ doubtless is entitled 
to the first place. The figures are charmingly drawn 
and the technical skill in the accessories is remarkable. 
The Greek poetess is seated at a desk, on which lies 2 
laurel wreath. This, from her pleased expression, it is 
safe to guess, will be awarded presently to the youthful 
poet who, lyre in hand, is seated opposite to her. Be- 
hind her are the sculptured seats of an amphitheatre of 
white marble, overlooking the sea, and female attend- 
ants of Sappho are lounging in listening attitudes. 
The painting is full of air and light. MONTEZUMA. 
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COLLECTION OF MR. R. L. CUTTING. 
FAINTING “‘alatache’”’ 
—painting which sim- 
ply holds a mirror up 
to nature, and with- 
out didactic intention 
strives to reflect the 
refulgence and impar- 
tiality of sunshine— 
is well represented in 
the parlors of Mr. 
Cutting, of New York. 
Here is Giuseppe Bel- 
dini, fluttering down from cloudland with the messages 
of the gods: an Iris with purfled scarf. Straight 
from Olympus come his messages of ethereal color ; 
of Academies, and Ingres, and David, and_ the 
traditions of Raphael, he desires to know nothing. 
The impingement of light on a group of objects is 
his message, and he delivers it with bright celes- 
tial audacity. What the objects thus played upon 
may be, is little difference ; yet he especially loves the 
rococo splendors of his native Naples at the fragile 
epoch that Napoleon put an end to. A censor of man- 
ners he has small care to be. The Spain of Carlo IV., 
the Paris of Rewbell and Barras and La Révelliére, the 
Naples of Joseph Bonaparte, whatever place and period 
can show him the human insect in its gauze and gilding, 
forms the opportunity of his glancing pencil. To touch 
human foible with a rod of electric light, and to carry off 
his addiction to folly with the excuse that he is satirizing 
it, seems to be his nearest approach toconscience. The 
conscience of such a painter, indeed, has other delica- 
cies, other fastidiousness, than the conscience of the 
moralist. He would not care much to know whether 
the scenes he depicts are improving, but he would care 
very much to know whether his representation of the 
reflection from a satin gown was as just and sensitive 
This is 
the artistic tenderness of heart, as contrasted with the 
didactic. 

Boldini is an odd creature, alone among the paint- 
ers living in Paris for open contempt of a Salon medal. 
While his compatriots, Pasini, and Rossi, and Simo- 
netti, compete vigorously for the prizes of the Salon, 
Boldini never exhibits there, is unknown to the jury of 
the Champs Elysées. The toiling coral-insects that go 
on building up reputations, by annual increments, from 
yearly Salon to Salon, piling on the accretions of re- 
nown in pipe-stem fantasies contributed to ‘* L’Art’’ or 
‘* La Gazette,”’ have no eOnsciousness of Boldini, seem 
never to have heard of him. He is not in their line of 
construction, offers them no base of deposit. It isa 
curious comment on the professed impartiality and om- 
niscience of the Paris periodicals, that while they praise 
and classify from year to year the work of the impres- 
sionists, and the intransigentes, and the naturalists, and 
the interpreters of the ‘‘tache,’’ getting shriller and 
shriller as the mob of sensational artists get more ec- 
centric and incomprehensible, here is a painter actively 
producing among them the work they are looking for, 
without attracting their attention in the slightest degree. 
From this we learn that the way to be newspapered in 
France is to hang on the path of the ordinary reporter. 
He cannot go an inch out of his traditional way, and if 
you are Apelles himself he cannot perceive your work 
unless it hang in the recognized temple. Meanwhile the 
public of the élite have taken care of Boldini’s reputa- 
tion by an areopagus of their own, have adjudged him 
their medals and crosses and orders, and have pro- 


and close as it was possible for art to make it. 
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nounced eulogies that are none the less precious for not 
being printed in the reviews. For all that, certain of 
the less conventional of the French journals have heard 
of Boldini. When he was an innovator and newcomer 
in the capital, and his fame was yet to make, the ** Vie 
Parisienne’’ (September 28th, 1872), picked him out 
for admiration. It was surely the painting which after- 
ward went to Mr. Cutting, exposed at that date at Reit- 
linger’s in the Rue de Navarin, in whose favor the 
‘Vie Parisienne’’ lifted up its slender pipe, to the fol- 
lowing effect: ‘‘ And then Boldini, a painter of im- 
mense talent, by whom we may admire an exceptional 
work ; ‘tis a Spaniard in brocaded costume and a danc- 
ing-girl in pink satin, amusing themselves by watching 
the frolics of a pair of parrots fighting for an ear of In- 
dian corn.’’ It is not idle to reprint this voice of recog- 
nition and homage, since recognition and homage have 
since sunk into the silence of the grave in his respect. 
The industrious articles of Burty and Mantz and other 
reputation-builders, since this date of 1872, may be 
searched for allusions to Boldini with small hope of 
finding the slightest sign of perception of him, while he 
stands head and shoulders above the majority of those 
they punctually celebrate, and is as far as possible from 
being one of the vulgar, charlatan makers of “* articles 
de Paris.’’ No one, since the death of Fortuny, glances 
Nor is Bol- 
dini a bad business man, as a Frenchman would sup- 
pose from his avoidance of the Salon and his neglect to 
provide interviews for the popular critics. He is even 
a little Italian in his ways, a little “‘ rusé.’’ The expe- 
dient he endeavored to practise with Mr. Gibson, owner 
of one of his masterpieces, ‘‘ The Summer Stroll,”’ 
proves a lively mercantile spirit. Hardly had the Phil- 
adelphia collector, I learn, received into his custody the 
pretty girl of the ‘‘ Summer Stroll,’’ when he received 
a note from the painter, saying that an idea had come 


at Nature with an eye so like Fortuny’s. 


” 


into his head, a bright inspiration of his midnight mus- 
ings, which would treble the beauty and significance of 
the picture ; let the painter, it was suggested, receive 
back the canvas, and add a male figure to the scene ! 
It need not be an important foreground figure, but 
merely the suggested distant vision of an adoring swain 
to bespeak a romance and an affair of the heart ; let 
the youth timidly follow the maiden ; the greater his 
distance, and the less of him were visible, the more 
charming and sly would be the impression of his pretty 
cowardice and timid adoration. The purchaser, who 
had heard before of Boldini’s enthusiastic and highly- 
priced corrections of his own pictures, ventured 
to ask what might be the equivalent of this val- 
uable inspiration ; and in due time found, as he ex- 
pected, that this distant shade, this almost invisible fol- 
lower, was to cost an added sum forming a large pro- 
portion of the original price. So the owner, being an 
American, and recognizing the Neapolitan in his corre- 
spondent, came to the conclusion that the suggestive 
modesty of the proposed follower would be made still 
more conspicuous by letting him remain altogether in 
the background and completely supposititious. The ar- 
tist was silenced. This trait of his manners, and the 
extract proving that French journalism has really taken 
note of him, are two slender contributions to the his- 
tory of Boldini, that prove at least his material exist- 
ence, though they would be hardly worth recording in 
the case of a being less spectral and mysterious. In the 
workmanship of Mr. Cutting’s specimen, his magical 
art attains its highest expression. The fibrous velvet 
of the parrot-plumage, the changeable sheen of flutter- 
ing female costume, are expressed with the tact of a 
master. Fortuny has left no successor who can play 
his diapason with the grace and delicacy of this mysti- 
cal recluse, this hermit who avoids exhibitions, this de- 
spiser of French medals. Out of his singular privacy 
he scatters masterpieces which go into the best collec- 
tions, but which have not the cherished words ‘* hors 
concours’ on their frames. Of certain effects of glanc- 
ing light, this canvas shows him the magician and the 
compeller. He constructs a fairy edifice as of colored 








crystals, fresh, delicate and enamelled like the architec- 
ture of dreams. 

There are two examples of Fortuny in Mr. Cutting’s 
collection, one of them a most singular specimen, first 
brought to this country in a very crude state as a panel 
experimented on first with oil and then with water- 
color, sent back to the artist with a polite prayer that 
he would retouch it, and then returned to America in a 
still hopelessly unfinished condition. It may be called 

‘* The Conversation,’’ or designated by any other title 
that would befit a simple scene of half-finished men 
in eighteenth-century costume, sitting at table, in a 
sketchy rococo interior that is like a chamber in cloud- 
land, while a Jarge hound, himself a dream, dreams in 
the foreground. This picture, had it been completed, 
would have been in the same line of construction, 
would have had the same balance of light and shade, 
as the picture of Fortuny’s début, the ‘* Connoisseurs 
of Engraving.’’ He has done but few of these interiors, 
emulators seemingly of Meissonier, but far more glo- 
rious and audacious in execution. Neither Meissonier, 
nor Zamacois, nor any one, had Fortuny’s individual 
tact in presenting one of these interiors dripping with 
rocaille, and while preserving all the candor and honor- 
bright fidelity of Pieter de Hooge, transforming it to an 
opulence of faery by certain observant touches of em- 
phasis, by dwelling on the more decorative tricks of the 
illumination. 
embryo, and makes us think of one of those limbos of 


Mr. Cutting’s example is in a state of 


Greek mythology where the souls of heroes stray, 
waiting to be born ; if the composition could have been 
favored to get prosperously through its period of ges- 
tation, no fame and no future would have been too 
noble for it ; it belongs to that class of things of which, 
if they could only have succeeded in being alive, every- 
thing grand might have been expected—‘*‘ tu Marcellus 
eris !’’ Now, faintly foreshadowed, it only shows the 
expectancy of its rich decorations shadowed with in- 
completeness, a massive chamber, the heavy placidity 
of eighteenth-century slowness in the sitting figures, 
glittering in their rich formal dress, the flexibility of the 
couchant grayhound. Visions of detail, glimpses of 
character-study, the plan of a sumptuous composition, 
all are there, but the defining touch is lacking. As it 
is, an artist finds in the picture al] that is necessary. 
The capricious arrangements of nature, the saliency of 
valuable points in the most advantageous spot, all the 
hints of natural effect which a painter can need, are 
placed with a kind of bright intuition. To develop them 
into accurately modelled objects would have been but 
’prentice-toil for Fortuny. He left his work at the point 
where the creator’s interest ceased, and the drudgery 
began. The other specimen of the same master, ‘‘ The 
Arab Driver,’’ represents a Bedouin squatting among 
his beasts in the interior of a caravanserai. It is of 
larger scale than the last, and the shaven head of the 
nomadic hero, here fixed forever after a life of wander- 
ing, has all the necessary skill of, interpretation, with 
Con- 


less of magic, however, than is revealed in the “ 
versation.”’ 

Zamacois’s ‘*‘ Return to the Convent’’ is one of his 
admitted masterpieces, one of the classics that would 
be competed for by picture-experts the world over. It 
shows the entrance to a conventual establishment in 
Spain,.and the begging monks returning loaded with 
their booty. In the foreground the sternest and most 
dignified of the brothers is struggling with his donkey. 
He is as different as possible from Sterne’s begging 
Franciscan, and is dragging away at the animal's bridle 
with concentrated rage, while the animal, viciously 
backing, hales him bodily through the snow, amid the 
laughter of the assembled brotherhood. Never was the 
conflict of two obstinacies better expressed. Among 
the holy spectators we see all the malice, all the enjoy- 
ment at a discomfiture, which is expressed in Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘ Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister.’’ The artistic 
public can but be amazed to find all the resources of 
art lavished on a subject so shallow and ephemeral ; 
but this is the mystery of the best Spanish school of 
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painters ; since religious art has been closed to them, 
they squander the secrets of Velasquez and Ribera, the 
power of chiaroscuro of Rembrandt, on pot-house 
jokes or anecdotes like those of Diisseldorf. They seem 
to care nothing for the frame on which they spread 
their profound technical knowledge and superb execu- 
tion. They fling to the public, apparently with disdain, 
trivialities expressed in the language of the gods, and 
seem to be perpetually sending out embassies of clowns 
and jesters clothed in the inaccessible wardrobes of 
emperors. The power of execution is faultless, the 
subject out of place to such a degree as to be piteous. 
It is as if we should find, in a Mexican fastness, some 
remnant race of royal blood, expressing rude jests and 
trivialities in the divine tongue only communicated to 
the kings. 

Still another Spaniard of peculiar eminence is repre- 
sented here by an exceptional masterpiece. Ramon de 
Madrazo’s ‘*‘ Aprés les Vépres’’ is one of the most ex- 
quisite bits of impressionism discoverable. It is a rain- 
scene, in front of a Madrid chapel. A wildly-alarmed 
priest, frightened like an old woman, ducks his head, 
holds up his petticoats, and makes a break for the por- 
tal. Pretty ladies prepare to come out, their delicate 
umbrellas popping open to meet the shower like buds 
of the pyrus japonica or the cherry-blossom. Beggar- 
women, squatting under umbrellas of very different 
make, endure all and continue to solicit. The whole 
facade, with those it shelters, the pavement in front, 
and the air around all, are lashed and scored with flash- 
ing fringes of rain. An argentine tone, making beauty 
out of all these glancing showers, covers the picture. 
Madrazo has appreciated the impromptu magic mirror 
which a passing storm has the gift of creating. He 
makes capital out of the accident of rain to observe Na- 
ture in a surprising transfiguration, all glazed and en- 
amelled with quivering films of brightness. The ordi- 
nary work-day world is burnished. The grimy ground 
becomes a looking-glass of crystal. The invisible air 
changes to a railing of glassy pencils, trembling, de- 
scending, shifting among themselves, and forming a 
fluctuating screen over the distance. Stray sunbeams, 
imprisoned in the crystal fence, quiver over every ob- 
ject. The world becomes an unreal spectacle of dia- 
mond and pearl, the buildings are like ice-palaces, and 
lost sun-rays get imprisoned here and there, playing 
upon the salient surfaces that attract them. This en- 
richment of fairy-land has been comprehended by the 
painter in ali its caprice, all its refinement ; and under 
its diamond shower he has placed a series of *‘ pim- 
pantes’’ figures of Spanish character, to inlay his pol- 
ished panel under the lustre of its enamel. 

‘* Le Berger et la Mer”’ is a tranquil and soothing pas- 
toral, by Auguste Bonheur. In a spot where the rich 
green of the turf extends unbroken to the sea, a bare- 
foot shepherd sits on the cliff and looks out to ocean, 
while the sheep graze around him. It is a picture of 
marvellous repose, painted in 1868. One can but feel 
melancholy to remember that the fair fame of this fault- 
less painter is almost eclipsed in that of his worthy but 
far inferior sister. Two years younger than Rosa Bon- 
heur, Auguste was born in 1824; but she obtained a 
first-class medal in 1855, while the first-class medal of 
Auguste only arrived in 1861. Rosa displays consider- 
able power of analysis, being keenly observant in mat- 
ters of detail ; but Auguste’s synthetic force, always 
the master-power and the test, is admirable ; he brings 
together the figures of a group and makes them a com- 
position. He is almost without a biography. Born like 
his sister at Bordeaux, he is remembered as having 
made an early visit to the Pyrenees, and he has painted 
meritorious portraits of the celebrated Rosa and of 
their father. He, the better painter, had to see, with 
ungrudging fraternal pride, his sister wearing the dec- 
oration of the Legion of Honor two years before the 
conferment of his own. It is a piece of fortune that 
this country possesses pictures by so impeccable a 
painter that are in themselves a happiness to see— the 
inimitable ‘‘ Cattle-piece’’ of the Gibson gallery, per- 
haps the most perfect re-union of influences of every 
great school of animal-painting existent anywhere ; 
the larger and powerfully-impressive ‘‘ Fontainebleau 
Forest’ in the A. T. Stewart collection ; and a work 
so honest, so faultless, so sweet and fresh as ‘* The 
Shepherd and the Sea,’’ which has emerged from the 
1868 Salon to enrich the present collection. 

Vollon’s ** Parrot and Cherries’’ and Max’s “‘ Cecilia’ 
are respectively at the level, and below the level, of 
two distinguished reputations. 


Sorbi’s ‘‘ Pompeian Maiden’’ stands and clasps a 
fetter-like armlet with calmness and simplicity, having 
that unconsciousness of spectators which is the beauty 
of the maids of Caria supporting the Erechtheion at 
Athens. By the same artist is a ‘‘ Duelling scene,” 
and by Detaille a group of ‘* Incroyables,”’ both of which 
remind one of the harmless ferocity of ‘‘ Madame An- 
got’s Daughter.’’ These modish phantasmagoria of the 
Directoire suit perfectly the general atmosphere of a 
collection so largely made up of Boldini, Fortuny, De- 
taille and Zamacois, painters who could not be per- 
suaded that art was academy-nonsense and pseudo- 
Greek, but convinced themselves that to see the true 
color of a splash of light on a spangle or a dew-drop, 
and paint it rightly, was a worthy task of the sincere 
truth-seeker here below. CICERONE. 
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MR. QUINCY A. SHAW’S COLLECTION: —A TREASURE- 
HOUSE OF MILLETS, DAUBIGNYS, COROTS, AND 
OLD MASTERS. 





BosTon, August 20, 1881. 

IN a former letter I told you of the existence in this 
city of the largest and most important collection of the 
works of Jean Francois Millet in the world—a collec- 
tion which, roughly estimated by the standard of the 
prices brought at the sales of Millet’s works in Paris 
last spring, must be worth in money anywhere from 
$200,000 to $300,000. Millet’s paintings number, all 
told, about one hundred ; here are twenty-one of them 
together, with about forty pastels and drawings. They 
form the most precious part of the great collection of 
Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, of Boston. I had the pleasure 
of spending a Sunday morning recently amid these 
treasures, and permission was graciously accorded to 
write yousome account of them. The residence which 
holds them is a pretty wooden villa on the top of a 
gentle hill at the foot of Jamaica Pond, in the suburb 
or ward of the city still known by its old village name, 
Jamaica Plains. The walls of the hallway and dining- 
room as well as those of the parlors of the mansion 
have been pressed into service as a gallery, and yet they 
cannot contain the store of beautiful things, many of 
which are compelled to lie unexposed together in a 
stack in an outer room. You are first shown into the 
library, which contains the drawings and pastels. Here 
are a number of the first drawings of subjects which 
afterward became the motives of important and famous 
works of the master. But several which went no far- 
ther than pastel are scarcely less important for char- 
acter and quality. Of such is a picture of a moonlight 
effect, in which the fidelity of the rendering of the night- 
stillness broken by some noise of the night is as remark- 
able as that which helped the ‘‘ Angelus’ to bring 
$40,000 at auction in Paris. Itis the interior of a back- 
yard. The spectator looks across a dim space littered 
with a wheelbarrow and other utensils proper to form 
a garden, out through the bars of an iron gate, through 
which the diffused moonlight from a clouded sky enters. 
In the middle of the yard stands the house watch-dog. 
He is intent on the sound which has aroused him and 
brought him forth from his kennel. Is it a wagon ap- 
proaching along the road without at this unaccustomed 
hour? Is it a footstep, stealthy or familiar? Whatever 
it may be, the sound can be almost heard, just as the 
peal of the Angelus can be heard from the dim sugges- 
tion of a steeple on the distant horizon through the hazy 
night air of the more famous painting. As the de- 
vout attitude and gesture of the belated laborers in the 
field give you the sound of the church-bells in the 
** Angelus,’’ so the alert posture of the dog gives you 
the sound that has broken the stillness of this per- 
fect night-scene. It was among the finest of Millet’s 
original fancies to make the noises of the country sound. 
“Truth of expression will do it,’’ he said, and he 
proved it in this and similar pictures. Here also are 
many drawings of those peasants with whom he so 
deeply sympathized because he was one of them and 
knew them well—stalwart, brawny toilers toiling like 
brutes, or feeble and pathetic figures bowed beneath 
their burdens. Sensier records Millet as saying: ‘‘ See 
those objects which move over there in the shadow, 
creeping or walking. They are the spirits of the 
plain—in reality poor human creatures—a woman bent 
under her load of grass, another who drags herself 
along exhausted beneath a fagot of wood. Far off 








they are grand ; they balance the load on their shoulders, 
the sun obscures their outlines ; it is beautiful, it is 
mysterious.’"” Among these sketches are to be seen 
the free lines in which he heightened and played with 
these fancies, employed with more reserve in the oil 
paintings made from them after. One of the most 
characteristic is a drawing of a peasant woman doing 
up her hair in a room before a bit of looking-glass. 
The clumsiness of her big hands and feet, and the 
heavy awkwardness of her shapeless figure displayed in 
profile as her thick fingers tie the scant knot of hair at 
the back of her head, are delineated with a force in- 
spired not by a desire to make sport, but from pro- 
found sympathy. There are some landscapes that are 
odd for their very conventionality, especially a snowy 
view of a village street, so unlike most of Millet’s work, 
and some flowers in pastel, a rare thing for him to do. 
These flowers are very like those of your Mr. La Farge 
in the breadth of handling and deep harmonies of color. 

But to the paintings. I shall not undertake to give you 
a ‘catalogue raisonné.’’ You have read in that very 
affecting story of Millet’s life told by Sensier, how in 
the darkest hours of his strange neglect and obscurity 
there came Americans who cheered him and gave him 
new heart and strength by buying his pictures. His 
friend Rousseau, the landscapist, sometimes brought 
this American providence, and sometimes it was our 
late lamented William Morris Hunt. Hunt went to live 
near him at Barbizon as a pupil, and took some of the 
young and enthusiastic Americans with him thither. 
Among them was Mr. Quincy Shaw, of Boston, and 
thus these Millets of Mr. Shaw’s were some of them 
bought from the noble peasant’s own hands at his own 
home, and some of them from the hands of the thrifty 
and prudent Sensier, who had often taken a bond for 
the reward of his benevolence and devotion to Millet— 
it should be understood, by the way, that Sensier was 
far from rich himself—in a little picture that he 
would carry home under his arm. Mr. Shaw is the 
owner of the original ‘* Sower,’’ and here it hangs in 
the turn at the first landing of his staircase. Here, be- 
side the daily goings-up and comings-down of the fam- 
ily, strides the sower in his earth-stained rags and old 
felt hat, with that ‘‘ gesture as he throws the sacred 
wheat into the furrow’’ (as Théophile Gautier says), 
‘“so beautiful that Triptolemus, guided by Ceres, on 
some Greek bas-relief, could not have had more maj- 
esty.’’ At the end of the dining-room was hung that 
broad canvas where in nearly life-size a plain old gar- 
dener and his equally plain daughter are together plant- 
ing potatoes, the former lifting the earth with a clumsy 
implement, while the latter drops in the potatoes. The 
solid reality of these figures and the broad frankness 
and truthfulness of the lighting of the picture are such 
that it seems to open a third window at the end of the 
room, and present actual human beings at their work 
in the soil of the land near by. Another large picture 
of equal importance is the ‘‘Old Woman and her 
Cow,’ that homely couple so intimate and mutually 
dependent that the good dame holds the creature by a 
rope in one hand while gently resting her other upon 
its flank and sympathetically observing its gratification 
over its drink. In the drawing-room across the hall is 
a whole collection of the smaller pictures of Millet— 
sheep-shearers, women knitting, woman sewing by a 
cradle, etc. You know the style and the class of sub- 
jects—how marvellously close is the drawing ; how in- 
tensely the women are occupied with what they are 
about ; how the whole picture in each case is concen- 
trated about the principal action depicted ; how the 
sheep-shearer pulls the skin so as to shear the last tuft 
of wool without nipping the flesh ; how the hand of the 
woman sewing carefully directs the needle or draws 
the thread by her little finger ; how the silence is fairly 
audible between the two women knitting, the younger 
with her chin sinking deep as her thoughts upon her 
breast, whose matronly contour the strokes of light from 
the candle (just revealing the bébé snoring in his cradle) 
fully relieve against the shadow. There is one of 
those characteristic Millets picturing sheep in a Jand- 
scape, in which the shepherd stands an almost spectral 
figure among almost spectral trees, like a priest pre- 
siding over some mysterious rite of the elder religions 
of nature. 

This is surrounded by Rousseaus, these too bought 
by Mr. Shaw from the hand of the artist. But the enor- 
mous riches of the rest of this most remarkable col- 
lection for a private house are too great to be entered 
on at the tail of a letter. I must give another one to 
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the score of beautiful Corots, selected with the finest 
taste, knowledge, and skill, so as to represent only the 
best phases of that very uneven artist; to the noble 
Daubignys, three of which are of the largest size painted 
by that prince of landscapists ; to the superb Troyons, 
one of which is the most magnificent landscape, taken 
for all in all, I ever saw; and above all to the precious 
old masters, an authenticated Tintoret stretching 
the length of one wall of the dining-room, with a figure 
of the Virgin of ineffable beauty and sweetness that 
alone balances the whole richness of the great canvas ; 
to the Paul Veroneses, one of large size, and other 
fine examples of the old Italians ; to the unknown head 
in Titian’s manner, which has been identified with the 
model that Titian employed for some of his famous 
works. A whole series of articles would not exhaust a 
collection whose riches crowd the wails with Corots 
and Daubignys to the very jambs of its hospitable 
doors, GRETA, 





LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL COLORS. 





THIRD LESSON, 


THE most useful colors for painting skies are: 





French Ultramarine, 
Vermilion, 
Indian Red, 
Madder Lake, 
Aureolin, 
Yellow Ochre, 
Naples Yellow, 
Raw Umber, 
the necessary gradation of them being produced by an 
admixture of white. 

The necessary tints are: 

Aureolin and White; 

Naples Yellow and White ; 

Yellow Ochre and White; 

Vermilion, Naples Yellow, and White; 

Madder Lake, Aureolin, and White; 

Madder Lake, Naples Yellow, and White; 

Vermilion, Yellow Ochre, and White ; 

Indian Red, Yellow Ochre, and White; 

Madder Lake, Yellow Ochre, and White; 
the proper gradation in each being produced by a 
greater or less admixture of white, as before. 

For the painting of clouds the following colors are 
necessary : 

Cobalt, Aureolin, and White ; 

French Blue, Vermilion, and White ; 

French Blue, Indian Red, and White; 

French Blue, Raw Umber, and White ; 

French Blue, Raw Umber, Naples Yellow, and White. 

In clear evening skies the following tints are found 
to be of great service : 

Madder Lake, Aureolin, and White ; 
Madder Lake, Light Red, and White. 
Madder Lake, Light Red, Yellow Ochre, and White. 

Light clouds are painted over the azure ground with 
little color only. Violet grays, which are chiefly re- 
quired for this purpose, are composed, in varying pro- 
portions, of 

French Blue, Light Red, and White; 

French Blue, Light Red, Madder Lake, and White; 
French Blue, Light Red, Yellow Ochre, and White ; 
French Blue, Light Red, Aureolin, and White. 

If the tone is required to be very bright and pure, use 
vermilion in place of light red ; if, on the contrary, the 
tone is to be more sombre, Indian red should be em- 
ployed in the place of light red. 

Those sides and borders of clouds which reflect the 
light of the sun are to be laid in with warm horizon 
tints. For the variously-tinted clouds use, at one time, 
vermilion ; at another time Indian red; at another 
light red; at another madder lake; and when the 
clouds take a yellow reddish tint, add yellow ochre ; be- 
ing in all cases careful not to carry your gray upon 
the luminous part of the clouds. 

If it be desirable that the purple tone of the gray 
should prevail, add the orange tone to the Indian red 
and blue. 

It is of great importance to place the warm clouds, 
with distinctness and clearness, upon the blue ground, 
so that, while the blue of the sky may partake of the 
light gray of the clouds (a gray not very greatly re- 
moved in strength from the warm light tones of the 
flaky cloud), yet the crispness with which these clouds 
are put on may bring them sharply and brightly out. 

In order to give solidity and brightness to the high 
lights of the clouds, these lights must be laid on with 
stiff color, having but little vehicle in it. 





A little delicate cool gray is also to be given to the 
shadows of the light clouds; but this must be done 
with only a small quantity of vehicle ; after which the 
softener must be gently drawn over the lights and half- 
lights, so as to give to the whole a rich pulpy appear- 
ance. For this purpose, having spread with the pal- 
ette-knife a Jayer of the azure color upon the palette, 
press gently the points of a clean softener into the 
color so spread out, and with it touch delicately the 
darker portions of the clouds, somewhat uniting them 
with the dark vicinity of the sky. Executed success- 
fully, this process will give the painting a stippled ap- 
pearance. Then, taking another clean softener, blend 
the cool tints on the surface without disturbing the 
color beneath. The effect of this, if carefully done, 
will be the production of a beautiful harmony with the 
azure, which will give also a luminous character to the 
interior of the clouds. A too free and injudicious use 
of the softener will produce woolliness, and render the 
color beneath opaque. 

Generally speaking, the clouds may be painted on 
the sky while it is yet wet; and they may thus be 
united in it by having their edges a little softened. 
But where the lights of the clouds are to be made with 
sharp, well-defined edges, these lights may be best 
produced by being placed in when the first flat paint- 
ing is quite dry. 

DISTANCES, 

The sky line is the boundary between the horizon 
and the sky—that line where the sky ends, and the 
solid objects of the picture begin. In order to procure 
the truth and the solidity (so to speak) of nature, it is 
of the first consequence that this boundary be marked 
in a manner so far free from indistinctness and from 
confusion with the sky, as to preserve a good yeneral 
shape. In fact, it is often the strongest line in the 
picture. 

Distances are painted with the same tints as those 
used in the sky, somewhat strengthened, however, by 
deeper gray tones. Distant mountains or high lands 
will often have their summits well defined, even by 
colors as well as by lights and shadows, when their 
bases are not visible. This is occasioned by the mists 
and vapors which are constantly exhaled from the 
lower portions of the ground ; for which reason the 
distant summits must obviously be more clearly marked 
out than the bases, even though the latter be consider- 
ably nearer to the eye. 

All distant objects, lying immediately under the effect 
of a clear sky, will have in their hues a portion of the 
azure or other tints of the sky; and, hence, distances 
are generally laid in with the sky tints, modified to the 
occasion in hand. 

They should be treated without mwnuch detail and with 
masses of light and shadow. Indeed, this vagueness 
is necessary, both in contour and tint ; each, of course, 
being modified by the degree of remoteness in the ob- 
jects, as well as by the supposed state of the atmos- 
phere, and the time of day. 

The management of distances will be best felt and 
understood in the following acknowledged principles : 

‘* Light is most easily seen in distances, the darkest 
colors being the first to lose effect.’’ 

** The defined and absolute colors of objects dimin- 
ish with the increase of the distance of the objects, as 
well as with the increase of the air tint.’ 

On these principles it will be understood how dark 
objects become lighter, and light ones darker, by dis- 
tance —though not in an equal degree ; for lights are 
slowly lost, while dark objects part with their color 
more quickly in retiring. The distance, however, at 
which these two classes of objects become of one 
color, or tone, depends upon the state of the atmos- 
phere. For general effect, it will be necessary judicious- 
ly to insinuate, here and there, some greenish tints, 
as well as some light tones very nearly of a flesh color. 
If it be possible, paint the distance in while the sky is 
yet wet, and even with the same tints as those of the 
lower portion, but only stronger and darker in hue. 
Should it be impossible, from the multiplicity of details, 
to effect this at the first painting, scumble over the 
whole with a tint either cooler or warmer, as will best 
improve the effect ; into this you can then touch the 
various objects with different tints. 


MIDDLE DISTANCES, 
As the objects advance toward the foreground, a 
little more distinctness of color may be given ; but it 
must rarely be stronger than that which black, white, 





and yellow ochre will produce ; or a delicate gray and 
Naples yellow ; and a little warm color may be inter- 
spersed, either in the buildings or in the objects which 
may require such a variety. 

The rule for the painting of the sky is equally appli- 
cable here, namely, that it is of the first importance to 
make the middle distance, in color and in the nature of 
its objects, of such a character as will lead the eye 
agreeably and imperceptibly from the third distance to 
the foreground. 

The colors used for middle distances are : 


Terre Verte, Naples Yellow, 


Vermilion, Yellow Ochre, 
Indian Red, Light Red, 
Lake, Madder Brown, 


Raw Sienna, 
Burnt Sienna. 


Prussian Blue, 
French Ultramarine, 


The tints for middle distances are made by a gradu- 
ated admixture of 


White with French Ultramarine and Vermilion ; 


- French Ultramarine and Light Red; 
" Terre Verte and Light Red ; 

” Terre Verte and Vermilion ; 

ad Terre Verte and Indian Red; 

o6 Terre Verte and Lake; 

- Terre Verte and Brown Madder; 

as Terre Verte and Prussian Blue; 

oe Indian Red ; 

- Vermilion. 


All these tints are for the production of warmth, and 
are to be enriched by yellows, or to be glazed. Let it 
be observed that, when you mix a tint, it is best in the 
first instance to mix red and white only, and to add 
the yellow afterward ; a method which less disturbs 
the transparency of the tint. 

TREES, 

Of course it is of the first importance in painting, to 
represent and distinguish the different varieties of trees, 
and this is done rather by the nature of their branching 
—their general sway, as it were—than by their color 
and leafing. 

When near the eye, the masses of the foliage, as well 
as the general hue and tone of the verdure, should be 
carefully studied and observed ; and these are to be 
truthfully depicted, not by marking out the shape of 
each leaf, but by a peculiar touch and handling, which 
at once informs the eye te what family the trees belong 
(willow, or oak, or sycamore, for instance), before ap- 
proaching so near as to perceive the minute forms of 
the foliage. 

In the middle distance, the greens of the land and 
trees must gradually partake of the atrial tone of the 
third distance, in proportion as the objects recede tow- 
ard the horizon. Yet it is well not to neglect those 
accidental touches of the sun’s rays, which give such 
important aid to the painter, by separating the various 
divisions, and breaking the monotony of the landscape. 
These bright spots of light should be slightly golden, 
yet of a very subdued character compared with similar 
effects in the foreground. They are of various tints: 
some of them are yellowish ; others nankeen, or almost 
of a flesh color; some roseate; others of an orange 
tint. 

Having thus observed the proper color, lay the foli- 
age in irregular blots, with a brush filled with plenty of 
color freely mixed with megilp ; 
vehicle imparts a rich pulpy appearance to the work. 
Then take a small sable pencil, and mark out and form 
these irregular blots into a more defined shape and 
variety of touch. Paint into this foliage with opaque 
touching, for this is in accordance with nature—leafing 


the copious use of this 


when against the light, being richer in color than when 
under the reflections from the opposite sky. In fact, the 


_upper sides of leaves are generally smooth and glassy— 


a condition which causes them to take the reflections of 
the sky ; hence, the outer touches ought to be cool 
(partaking of the coolness of the sky), but not so the 
interior of the masses. 

Painting into the depths of the shadows with decided 
dark touches prevents the whole from being flat and 
heavy. It is necessary also to paint into the more dis- 
tant portions while yet wet with more delicate opaque 
tints ; for this not only takes off the effect of too much 
sameness, but gives greater relief to the advancing 
branches. 

If you wish to give the appearance of light shining, 
either through any particular branch of foliage or upon 
it, paint such parts in the first instance in high relief ; 
and when dry glaze over them with a brighter color, 
such as yellow lake in combination with Prussian blue ; 
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and even then paint into the contiguous part with an 
opaque tint of a less obtrusive color ; but do not, in the 
first painting, make your trees of a fine green ; depend 
rather, for the proper effect, upon repeated glazings and 
touchings afterward into the masses, with delicate 
gray and green tones. 

In painting trees, you must take into consideration 
the unsteady appearance of the general mass. Hence 
it is better to put the general effect in with the end of 
the brush, or in such a way as will give a rich surface 
to work upon—a surface filled with transparent color 
of unsteady character, laid in with reference to the sub- 
sequent finished pencilling ; for, in commencing trees, 
or anything else, it is of paramount importance to work 
with a clear reference to the finishing. 

Trees are often laid in, over the sky, without details ; 
the visible portion of the heavens, when small, being 
thus obliterated by the mass blotched on. In such in- 
stances the littie points of azure, seen in nature through 
the foliage, are recalled when the picture is repainted. 

For greens in shadow there is no need of blue: they 
may be formed of a mixture of black and different yel- 
lows : the olive-toned greens thus produced are soft and 
very harmonious for shadows. Should you wish the 
tint to partake of a light grayish cast (as in the case of 
willows in shadow), use black, Naples yellow, and white. 
If a yellow reddish tint be needed for these dull greens, 
let the yellow predominate ; but if the verdant part you 
are painting be now so far back in the perspective, that 
the violet gray-blue tint, peculiar to the distances, be- 
gins to take an aérial tone, then use French blue. 

The greens which French blue would give, when 
mixed with Naples yellow, or with yellow ochre, break 
and are subdued by the use of madder lake, or some- 
times by light red ; more or less white being mixed with 
it, where it is required to yain an atmospheric tint. 

In painting trees, it will be necessary to make the ex- 
tremities of the branches more tender in color than their 
middle parts ; and by letting the light be seen through 
various portions, great thinmess and beauty may be at- 
tained, and thus that solidity and heaviness avoided, 
which are so unpleasant to the eye. 

Having painted the stems in with a gray color as near 
to nature in tint as may be practicable, take your pencil 
and, with its upper end cut to a fine point, draw the de- 
tails in through the color while yet wet. When the 
whole is dry, glaze over those details nearest to you 
with an admixture of a little black and burnt sienna, 
and wipe it partially off, so that a portion may remain 
jn the crevices. On the other hand, scumble over the 
distant stems, as well as the retiring parts of the nearer 
ones, with a little pearly gray, causing them to melt in 
with the surrounding background. For their foliage, 
when they have any, touch it in with Prussian blue and 
ochre, for the dark leaves, and with terre verte and 
Naples yellow, for the lights, using a finely pointed sable 
to give the character of the leaves, and gradually throw- 
ing them into a mass as they retire. 

The following mechanical processes are frequently 
resorted to, to produce a representation of foliage. An 
old worn hog-hair tool, having scanty hairs, and those 
of irregular length, is employed. Such a brush leaves 
a jagged, varying touch. Sometimes the brush is 
crushed perpendicularly and flat upon the color on the 
palette. This causes the hair to diverge irregularly 
from the tie or ferrule ; and, the points of the hair be- 
ing thus charged with color, the brush is held loosely 
between the thumb andrfinger, and the points of the 
hair touched upon, or rather jerked against the work. 
The irregular scratchy-looking foliage, thus produced, 
is touched and worked, while it remains wet, with small 
hog-tools or sables. Another mode is to use a flat 
sable, which is to be filled with color, and then drawn 
over a tooth-comb. By its being touched several times 
upon the extremities of the teeth of the comb, the hair 
is divided into several points, from which the color is 
transferred lightly to the work. 

Color is laid in for grass by lightly touching the can- 
vas, and jerking or flicking the brush upward so as to 
produce a free and natural representation of irregular 
blades of herbage. For long straggling stalks of grass, 
or for weeds or hedges, a finely-pointed sable is used in 
asimilar manner, These may be called the mere tricks 
of art ; but, when a proper effect can be produced, few 
will question the means by which that effect has been 
obtained. 


FOREGROUNDS. 


In preparing the palette for foregrounds, add the fol- 
Jowing colors to those already employed ; 


Yellow Lake, 
Lemon Yellow, 
Madder Brown, 
Venetian Red, 
Brown Ochre. 


Some of these must be sparingly used, or else they 
may prove too brilliant. The lakes, and some other 
colors which are also bad driers, should be forced by 
using with them a little japanner’s gold size, because it 
has a rapidly-drying property. 

In commencing with the foreground, use the end of 
a hog-hair tool, well filled with megilp and color (either 
burnt sienna and Prussian blue, or ochre and blue), and 
Jay in the several masses in strength as they may re- 
spectively require ; and, having thus got their general 
form and breadth, proceed to make out the details with 
a finely-pointed sable, using raw sienna and blue, in 
the tints, and Naples yellow and blue, for the lights. 

You now proceed with the finish and detail, by mark- 
ing out weeds and creepers, which give such charming 
richness and variety to the picture ; such as the wild 
convolvulus, and the like, or here and there a black- 
berry branch jutting out into high relief. When all 
these objects are to be introduced, it will be necessary 
to flatten the ground behind them, in order that they 
may receive both sharpness and finish when they come 
to be painted. 

Weeds and plants must be studied and drawn with 
the greatest care and accuracy, both in form and in 
light and shade, having the near edges of the several 
leaves sharp and cutting against the ground, which will 
give them their true perspective. By imparting an in- 
distinctness to the outlines farthest from the eye, you 
give them a more receding character. As to the 
strength and delicacy of their shadows, that must de- 
pend upon the advantage these shadows will have in 
the general effect. Introduce also the different touches 
of grass and small plants, that are scattered among and 
mingled with the larger weeds. 

In working up the foreground, do not elaborate the 
plants or foliage so minutely as to make them appear 
studied, and so cause them to interfere with the other 
parts of the picture ; for it is not the landscape painter’s 
business to describe like a botanist, though he should 
be so generally correct that the different species of the 
plants he introduces may be distinguished. 

Observe, too, that vegetation should not be colored 
too green, that is, with a raw color of blue and yellow ; 
but that by uniting a red (such as lake), or orange 
(such as burnt sienna), with the greens, you impart to 
them a more subdued and sombre, or autumnal, hue ; 
for nothing is more offensive than too coarse and raw a 
green. In fact, distinguish carefully between a glaring 
and a glowing color— between what is vulgarly staring 
and what is rich. 

To give the twigs and branches, and the large dark 
markings at the bottom of heavy hedges and dense 
shrubs, it will be necessary to hatch (as it were) many 
lines, with a pink-toned brown (as madder brown). 

Now all these methods cannot be finished at once ; 
you are, therefore, in repainting, to glaze into the 
masses with transparent colors, for the purpose of 
giving the rich depth and variety of nature, and then to 
resume your minute touching of detail. 

In painting banks, do not neglect to give a force and 
foreground character to them as they approach the eye, 
by means of stems, and the reflections of the trees in 
water ; but, independently of this, aim at greater mi- 
nuteness of detail and richness of color, and make much 
of hedges and reeds, which tend to soften the abrupt 
harshness of the stems of the trees. 

In painting water, whether in a state of motion or of 
stillness, it is often made too light for its surrounding 
banks ; and thus painted it throws the whole picture 
out of harmony. Nothing, however, is more conducive 
to the harmony and completeness of a picture than the 
representation of water, either as a winding or a falling 
stream, or as a still lake. It enables the artist to repeat 
the various forms by reflections of them in the water, or 
to unite the sky with the lower parts of the landscape, 
leading down the light ; breaking it (as it were) into 
smaller portions, and bringing the gray reflected light 
of the sky into contact with the strong shades and the 
rich browns of the foreground. 

Lastly, the distance must, to a certain degree, melt 
into the horizon. Thus every part of the picture re- 
quires to be more distinctly made out as it comes for- 
ward ; and the foreground must not only be well de- 
tailed, but highly enriched with plants and various 


shrubs, and the ground itself finely broken. The soft 
vacuity of the distance will contribute to increase the 
effect ; and a well-disposed group of figures or of cattle 
will add to the reality, as well as to the beauty, of the 
scene. 





AT the sale of a collection of sketches and studies for 
portraits by the late Sir Francis Grant, president of the 
Royal Acadeiny, London, one of the most interesting 
items was the “‘ sitter’s chair,’’ formerly the property 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and introduced in many of his 
pictures. It was afterward the property of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and Sir Martin Archer Shee. After a spirit- 
ed competition it was bought for the Royal Academy 
by the present president, Sir F. Leighton, for £76. 
Another artistic relic of Reynolds is in the possession 
of Mr. Roberson, a London artists’ colorman, in Long 
Acre. This is a peculiarly shaped spade-like palette 
with a handle to it. On the broad part is written in 
ink : ‘‘ This pallet belonged to James Northcote, R.A., 
and was given to me by his sister, Sunday evening, 
May 14, 1834. His principal pictures were painted off 
it. J. CawsE.’’ It is further recorded that Cawse, a 
now-forgotten artist, on calling one day on Northcote, 
found him mending the palette, and was told by North- 
cote that Sir Joshua Reynolds had given it to him. 
The relic was purchased by the late Mr. Charles Rober- 
son from Cawse. Mr. Cribb, carver and gilder, King 
Street, Covent Garden, had in his possession another of 
Sir Joshua's palettes. It descended to Mr. Cribb from 
his father, who received it from Reynolds’ niece, the 
Marchioness of Thomond. It is described as being of 
plain mahogany, 11 inches by 7 inches, oblong in 
form, with a sort of loop handle; in fact, very much 
resembling the one to be seen in Long Acre. Cun- 
ningham tells us that Sir Joshua held his palettes by a 
handle and that the sticks of his brushes were 18 inches 
long. The ‘‘sitter’s chair’? moved on castors and 
stood above the floor a foot and a half. 





ACCORDING to Erckmann, the etching of copper and 
silver by means of nitric acid has the inconvenience of 
disengaging nitrous vapors. This, in addition to the 
injury to the health and comfort of the operators, often 
penetrates under the protecting layer of wax or var- 
nish, and thus produces an undesired action. He 
therefore recommends the use of chromic acid as not 
being liable to this inconvenience. The action, in- 
deed, is much slower, but the engraver is not rendered 
uncomfortable, and the engraving is much more clear 
and sharp. Gold and platinum are not thus acted 
upon by the acid, but silver becomes covered with a 
red chromate of silver, which shows that it is attacked. 
To prepare the chromic acid, 150 parts of bichromate 
of potash are dissolved in 800 parts of warm water, and 
200 parts of sulphuric acid are added. This forms a 
solution which may be advantageously used for the 
purpose in question. 





A FIRST LESSON IN ETCHING.* 





To insure success in an undertaking it is important 
to simplify the means as much as possible. We will 
consequently begin by enumerating only those imple- 
ments and materials for etching on copper which are 
positively necessary to secure any satisfactory result. 
These are a copper plate,f a ball of hard varnish, 
stopping-out varnish, wax tapers, a hand-vise, etching 
needles, a flat rubber or gutta-percha basin, a scraper 
or eraser, a burnisher, an oil-stone, and, last but not 
least, nitric acid. 

It is much better to take a copper plate such as is 
sold for etching, and which will be furnished finely 
ground and brightly polished ready for use. To try 
and grind down a piece of hammered copper yourself 
would be a tedious undertaking, and should you at- 
tempt it you would be likely to give up all etching as 
‘a bad job,’”’ long before the plate was half finished. A 
plate when entirely clean must present an even, polished 
surface. Should any scratches appear, which may be 
caused by rubbing or negligent handling, it is advisa- 
ble to rub them down with an oil rubber. 





* For the text and illustrations of this valuable article we are indebted 
to Messrs. Charles Volkmar and Camille Piton. 

+ The copper plate can be procured at Sharp’s, 45 Gold Street, and the 
other articles at John Sellers & Son’s, 95 John Street, New York; or 
up-town all the materials for etching may be had of George Finke- 
naur’s Sons & Co., 513 Sixth Avenue; and in Boston of Wadsworth 
Bros. & Howland. 
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An oil rubber (Fig. 2) is made of a piece of fine~heavy 
cloth, two inches by ten inches, which is rolled closely 
Use one end with 


together. a little sweet-oil and 





FIG. I.—TOOLS AND ACID. 

fine charcoal dust, to repolish the surface of the 
plate thoroughly, should it be required. The 
thing to procure is a pad (Fig. 3), which requires a cir- 
cular piece of pasteboard, a bit of wadding, and a 
piece of fine silk. Place the wadding on the paste- 
board and cover it with the silk, tying it on the other 
side ; be careful to get the silk on even. 

The hard varnish, which is composed of wax and as- 
phaltum, and which can be procured all prepared, un- 
the above name, 
comes in smal] 
balls or cakes, It must 
be inclosed in a fine 
solid piece of silk, which 


next 


der 
hard 


is tied firmly together 
(Fig. 4) to prevent the 
impurities from coming 





through. 

Fasten the plate in 
the vise (Fig. 6), and warm it (Fig. 7) over a coal fire 
or spirit-lamp just enough to melt the hard varnish, 
which must penetrate through its silk covering when 
Test the heat of the 
The 
moment it dissolves freely, take the plate off the fire 
Now take 

Be very 


FIG. 2.—RUBBER. 


rubbed over the warm plate. 
plate by passing over it the ball of varnish. 


and distribute the hard varnish all over it. 
the pad and spread it out as even as possible. 
careful not to overheat the plate, as it will burn the 

varnish, which will then be liable to 
pull off when exposed to the acid. 

The next step is to smoke the plate. 
Hold it up at arm’s length and pass a 
lighted coil of wax tapers under it 
(Fig. 8), moving it about continually, 
again bearing in mind the danger of 
burning the varnish. The moment it 
assumes a black shiny surface it is 





FIG. 3.—PAD. 


ready. If you should continue too long there will ap- 
pear dull smoky spots, in which case you must not be 
discouraged, but wipe all off at once, and begin the 
whole operation over again. You will certainly meet 
with more success on the second trial. Be careful of 
dust until the plate is cold. 

The plate is now ready to receive the drawing, for 
which there are various methods. The simplest, per- 
haps, is to make it on a piece of thin paper, then rub a 
bit of red chalk on the 
back; lay this paper on 
the plate, and pass gen- 
tly over the lines again 
with a pencil, which will 
transfer the drawing. 
There are other methods, 
as by using gelatine pa- 
per, but the one describ- 
ed is decidedly the sim- 
plest. Sharpen your etch- 
ing needle or point by rubbing it on an oil-stone with 
a regular movement—that is, by placing the end of the 
handle in the palm of the left hand, and revolving it 
with the right hand in such a manner as to procure an 
even round point, free from sharp edges, as they 
would prevent regularity in cutting. In drawing press 
on the point sufficient to feel that it not only penetrates 
the varnish, but produces a s/égh¢ incision on the sur- 
face of the copper, but not any more. Your point be- 
ing in a good state, continue with the drawing, using 
as much method as possible—that is, draw in the dis- 
tance in regular layers of lines, close together with as 
little crossing as possible—only what is actually neces- 
sary to express the forms. As you approach the fore- 
ground use the needle in a bolder and more irregular 
manner. You will conceive at once that the distance, 





FIG. 4.—VARNISH. 





which requires but a slight exposure to the acid, can 
stand very close work, whereas in the foreground, which 
requires a long exposure, slight spaces between the 
lines would be liable to be worn off if the acid were a 
little too strong, and thus produce large spots which 
will print a heavy black, devoid of transparency. 
Having completed the drawing, take a flat hard-rub- 
ber basin or a porcelain bath such as photographers 
use. Dilute your acid with about half water, making it 
a little weaker in summer and stronger in winter, and 
place your plate in this solution, after having carefully 
covered the margin with stopping-out varnish. To lay 
down rules for the length of time for the exposure to 
the acid is very difficult. The sky and distance may 
be etched enough in ten minutes sometimes, and at 
other times they may require half an hour, and even 
It depends on the quality of your copper, the 
exact strength of your acid, the temperature of your 


longer. 


room, and other conditions too numerous to mention, 
The safest way is to use your own judgment when you 
see the acid working freely, which you can tell by the 
small bubbles forming on the drawing. Examine the 
plate after ten minutes, by taking it out of the acid, 
dipping it in clean water, drying it carefully with a 
blotter, and with a little turpentine rubbing off a small 
portion of the least iniportant part of the sky so as to 
be able to judge of the depth of the lines. Should the 
depth of the lines not be sufficient, cover over the spot 
with stopping-out varnish, and expose it again to the 
acid. If, on the contrary, you should be satisfied, cover 
over all the parts etched sufficiently with the stopping- 
out varnish (which is simply thick asphaltum dissolved 





FIG, 5.—APPEARANCE OF ETCHED PLATE, 


in turpentine). Now expose the plate for the second 
time, stopping out again when sufficiently etched, leav- 
ing the foreground only, and so on as your subject may 
require strength and vigor. 

Always prefer to have your acid too slow rather than 
too fast, as you will thereby attain better results. Use 
a feather to brush off the bubbles, while the plate is 
exposed to the acid, as there willthen be less danger of 
the varnish tearing up. 

The acid work being finished, warm your plate and 
clean off all the varnish with turpentine. Now comes 
the moment of introducing your dry point work, for 
which you can use a strong etching point or needle. 
Be careful not to abuse the dry point or fine lines, but 
place them only where they are essential to produce 
aerial effects, or in reuniting the acid work. The dry 
point used judiciously adds a great deal to the charm of 
the plate, whereas the abuse of it will give your plate 
a dirty gray appearance. <A graver can also now be 
used to great advantage in parts where more strength 
Should you have parts etched too deep, 
The dry point 


is required, 
polish them down with the burnisher. 
and graver will produce a burr on the plate, which 
must be taken off carefully with the scraper. No burr 
must remain, You can satisfy yourself on this matter 
by passing your finger over the surface. When the 
burr is all off, rub the plate over thoroughly with your 
oil rubber and it will be ready for printing. 

All methods of producing shading by such means as 
the roulette or ruling-machine are considered by good 
etchers of the day as too mechanical, and are avoided. 
For etching small plates, any soft light will answer, 
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but before you undertake an important plate it is better 
10 arrange a strainer covered with thin white tissue pa- 
per before the window, as -it will soften the light and 
prevent flickering in the lines already drawn, 

Before printing see that your plate is perfectly free 
from all impurities which might remain from the use of 








FIG, 6.—VISE, 


the oil rubber, using turpentine or even potash should 
you not succeed with the rubber. Place the plate on a 
heated slab or piece of iron, below which a lamp or 
coal fire has been arranged, and let it become quite 
warm. Now ink it thoroughly, using a good cork for 


a small plate, and for a larger plate a pad made of 





FIG. 7.—HEATING THE PLATE, 


linen in preference to a roller, rubbing off the super- 
fluous ink with a rag. 
times, until the slightest line has been filled. 


Repeat this operation several 
Put a 
little whiting on the palm of your hand, and with it pol- 
ish the light parts very carefully. 
tarlatan folded in a loose manner, so that you can 


Now take a piece of 


gently drag it over the parts which you desire strong- 
est. This will draw the ink out of the lines and give 
the deep rich tints or tones to the plate which add so 
much to the charm of etchings ; the foreground espe- 
cially will benefit by this treatment. 

All other methods of producing this shading, such as 
we have mentioned before, produce hard and inartistic 
effects. ‘They are not considered legitimate, and would 
be sufficient cause for the refusal at the Paris Salon of 
an otherwise good plate. 

There is a great variety of papers used for printing 
etchings. A plain sheet of Whatman's paper will an- 
swer. To dampen it, place a dry sheet between two 
wet sheets, press it, then brush the side to be printed 
on with a stiff clean brush ; Jay it on the plate, which 
has been placed on the press, and pass it through the 
rollers, and at last you will see the result of all your la- 
bor. Should you not have a printing press at hand, 
pour a thin solution of plaster of paris over the plate 
when inked ; as soon as the plaster becomes a little dry 
(which may be facilitated by gently warming it) it will 
absorb all the ink, equal to the best press, and you 
consequently obtain the same result if only a proof is 
desired. 

We have endeavored to make this article as short and 
simple as possible, the main object being to encourage 
and guide those who 
have never tried this 
fascinating art. The 
great fault with the 
majority of treatises 
on etching is their 
multiplicity of theo- 
ries and methods, 
which tend more to 
than to 
inspire. Break the 
ice and make a start, 
as experience only 
will make a master. 
By closely following 
the instructions here 
given you will cer- 
tainly meet with 
some degree of success, which will enable you later to 
perfect yourself and to find out the mysteries of iaying 
in, retouching, revarnishing, rebiting, hammering out, 
and the use of the graver, to which professional etchers 
have recourse to produce those wonderful dreams on 
copper, such as only a Rembrandt, a Whistler, a Cour- 
try, and others equally skilled are capable of producing. 


dishearten 





FIG. 8.—SMOKING THE PLATE. | 

















A STUDY FOR A COUNTRY HOME, 








miDAM and Eve, with all their 
charming experience in amateur 
gardening, knew little of an art 
which is reserved for the solace 
of their late-century children— 
that of home decorating. By the 
wide Holland apron wrought in 
blue crewel, by the big brush 
and can of varnish, by all that 
is brilliant and lovely on home walls, by peach blossom 
and peacock’s feather, silver-gray clouding and gold 
diaper, gray Flemish jugs and Philadelphia mats, there 
is no pursuit so satisfactory as that 
of improving one’s own home. It 
matters not how dull or awkward 
the house may be, the uglier to be- 
gin with the more encouraging the 
sense of overcoming hostile stub- 
born circumstance. Nor is want of 
fortune discouraging in this amuse- 
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and not feel the expense; but after 
searching confidences with one’s 
self, after experience, you will de- 
cide that the acme of pleasure comes 
of affording just the materials to 
work with, and carrying out the de- 
Sign with your own head and hands. 

To this somewhat expensive and 
matchless amusement two things 
are necessary—that one of the fam- 
ily knows how to paint and another 
to embroider. When art-education 
is understood, and takes its place 
fn our schools, and every child learns 
to draw and color as he learns to 
write, there will be few unlovely 
houses. But why should any able- 
fingered man or woman, with an 
hour of leisure a day, lament the 
want of these accomplishments ? 
A good system of teaching, with 
steady practice for the hour daily, 
in less than a year should make one 
familiar enough with forms and col- 
ors to attempt ssimple decorative 
work. Art is taught commonly to 
raw pupils whose eye and hand 
alike need direction ; but in persons 
of taste, where the eye is trained 
to line and tint, and the hand needs 
bringing to its level, advance should 
be a swifter thing. Given a quick 
eye, and the capacity to drudge 
which is the saving quality of genius, 
effects ought to be reached in a third 
of the time it takes for the school 
pupil, content to do his page at a 
lesson and escape censure. 

For the encouragement of those who have ambitions 
for art there is the case of a young lady who within two 
years made herself an accepted designer for the maga- 
zines, and offered works in oils for exhibition—-not very 
creditable pictures, but that was the fault of attempt- 
ing too much. The talent shown in her sketches 
would have been cleverly employed in drawing roses 
and azaleas for wall panels, and concentrated on dec- 
orative forms would have given good results. The 
misfortune of the time is that every young woman who 
can paint daisies and has leisure goes into the studio 
and spoils canvas in original work, just as if every 
girl who learned to write must essay poetry and criti- 
cism asa profession. There is a mistaken call for origi- 
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nality and individuality by some of our art critics and 
teachers. How are people to be original when they 
haven’t a spark of original taste? The best we can 
ask of them is to follow the lead of good masters and 
improve their copies without debaging their tastes. 
There is enough and to spare of weak design; we 
would like to exchange it for faithful copying. 

To encourage those who have shy longings for art, 
let me speak of some further instances under my own 
notice. I knew a farmer’s widow, with grandchildren, 
who, weary for an interest in life, came to New York 
and took a winter’s course of lessons, in addition to 
her country-won knowledge of the stiff pencil drawing 
which deforms village parlors. By spring her faulty 
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CARVED OAK CABINET OF THE TIME OF FRANCIS I. 


IN THE MYLIUS COLLECTION OF GENOA. 


handling was corrected, and some delicately colored 
work found acceptance by one of the largest New York 
dealers. My mother had an orphan girl as help in the 
country, whose ambition reached to becoming a teacher, 
and who had a fancy she would like to learn to draw. 
My mother gave her Jessons each day, and in six months 
she was able to copy a sketch with spirit and ease. 
These cases show what can be done in art, under hin- 
dering circumstances, when the heart is in the work. 
None of these three persons I have mentioned was ever 
suspected of a particle of talent of a sort to make work 
easy ; but they liked it, they drudged at it, and won in- 
valuable pleasure from it. Most people talk away time 
and energy enough to give themselves a facility in art. 


All this is preparatory to speaking of some plans for 
improving suburban or country houses of the common 
sort. One was for an old farm-house by the sea, in 
one of those rural neighborhoods which are taken up 
by town families with a genuine love for simplicity and 
quiet. It was chosen as a home by a professional 
writer, and the alterations were designed by the owner 
and carried out by the family, one of whom had aclever 
turn for carpentry. There were three large rooms on 
the ground, and the aim was to refit them in a style of 
homely comfort, losing none of the working character 
while making them picturesque. 

The north room, parlor and study in one, was fifteen 
feet by twenty-two, and eight feet high. The plaster 
was poor, and accordingly was re- 
moved, showing the old chestnut 
beam running across the ceiling, 
which was replastered against the 
floor lining. The plaster was stained 
a cream-gray tint, very mellow and 
pleasing in contrast to the warm- 
hued timber. The beam was square 
and chamfered, relieved by sunken 
lines and dots of black, and the 
wood was finished in oi]. Of course 
the house was cold—all American 
country houses are—and a wains- 
coting was planned to add warmth. 
This was chestnut, with a six-inch 
base-board, above which vertical 
chestnut was laid alternately in half- 
inch sections twelve inches wide, 
and five-inch boards an inch thick, 
with a horizontal board at the top 
and a plain moulded cap. This 
made a plain but handsome panel- 
ling of a rather uncommon sort. 
Above it the wall was a warm drab, 
with yellowish tinge that held the 
sunshine in it, with six-inch frieze 
and border of dark red. The win- 
dows were broad, sixteen-paned 
sashes, with old-fashioned rosette 
mouldings at the corners, very stiff 
and ugly things in their chilly white 
paint, but taking a quaint formal 
grace when painted a middle tint of 
brown, like old chestnut, picked out 
with dead gilding. The doors were 
wretched affairs, but at an auction 
in the neighborhood the owner saw 
some unhung doors with many solid 
panels lying in a carriage-house, and 
a little examination with a penknife 
showed that under the paint was 
good sound maple. <A bargain was 
struck for them, the seller wonder- 
ing compassionately at the poverty 
which led folks to invest in worn-out 
joinery. The doors were taken to 
the barn, treated to several baths 
of hot concentrated lye, and the 
paint scrubbed off with sand, when 
the fair maple stood revealed, as pret- 
ty a piece of panelling as one could 
desire. The wood was white as new, 
but a slight stain darkened it to suit the chestnut, and 
turpentine and beeswax lent the low finish which the 
dignity of old wood requires. The old brass latches, 
which had been painted by way of improvement, were 
rescued from their ignominy, polished with acid, rotten- 
stone, and whiting, and added their lustre to that of 
modern strap hinges and finger-plates of glass over 
brass to the sombre wood. The criticism of the coun- 
try visitors freely expressed was that ‘‘ barn hinges did 
look consid’able queer in a pahrlor,’’ and one pitying 
neighbor privately remonstrated with the owner 
against using such old rubbish when he could buy 
genteel bronze knobs and hinges for twenty shillings 
complete. A sight of the bill for the hinges, which cost 














more than twice twenty shillings, increased his respect 
fur the hardware of the building, but the general ver- 
dict was that there was ‘‘no ’counting for city folks’ 
fallacies.” 

The floors were of as mean spruce as the speculating 
builder ever puts into a new house, which is saying 
everything to condemn them. Hence there was no 
staining or polishing attempted. The corners and 
edges for a border of twelve inches were painted first 
with a coat of Wheeler’s filler and then with deep 
brown in copal varnish. This allowed of a square car- 
pet, which was manufactured—shall I tell you how? 
At one of those picturesque village auctions which are 
such an amusement to curiosity seekers, the mistress of 
the mansion saw a piece of ancient Kidderminster of a 
quality we do not see nowadays, woven in blue and red 
Turkey figuring, admirably softened by time. It was 
well kept, being the property of an ancient spinster given 
to hoarding, but nobody seemed to want it, and it was 
secured for twenty-five cents. After a steam cleansing 
and sunning for three days, it was fitted with a border 
of plain brown Wilton, and outside this with a quaint 
red and blue border, which the carpet-dealer had been 
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dreading was unsalable, but which was made for this 
dilemma. The room was thus covered with a quaint 
carpet, with Eastern centre, like a Persian mat of 
value, and the color brought out by a wide brown 
border and its bright harmonizing finish. Better color- 
ing could not be found in any rug for the purpose, nor 
was the effect at all marred by the brass rings sewed 
at regular distances on the edge which held it to nails 
in the floor. 

The fireplace had been bricked up, to put in a base- 
burning coal] steve, an abomination which our British 
brethren are beginning to take to their homes and 
hearths, just as Americans are growing wise enough to 
discard it. The bricks came down, the mistress her- 
self pulling the first one out as a sort of sacred cere- 
mony. The huge chimney breast was rebuilt, with 
well splayed jambs and a ventilating chamber at the 
back of the fireplace. The plans were furnished and 
the execution directed by the master of the house, but a 
common mason was equal to all the work, which took 
just two days in all. Tiles and brass fender were too 


expensive at that time ; a broad hearth of smooth com- 
position stone was laid, looking like dark red lava when 
finished, and the mantel faced with the same warm red- 








brown color, with inner border of yellow marble, which, 
I regret to say, was an old bureau top sawn to fit, with 
long old mirrors let into the sides of the mantel breast, 
lighting the corners. Under them Japanese corner 
shelves with railings overflowed with the choicest flow- 
ers in bloom. The north side of a room is too dark, 
and there was some idea of a window over the mantel, 
after the old French fashion, but the light in one’s eyes 
is not pleasant, and then the reflection of a cheerful 
group repeats the pleasure of a gathering. So the old 
mantel mirror was hung, with its gilded arabesque 
frame, whose vulgarity was toned down by filling some 
figures with dark brown velvet, and an inner mat of 
dark velvet quite refined the affair. The outside edges 
of the frame were covered with straps of velvet, as if it 
were backed with that material. But I am forgetting 
the fender, which is one of the triumphs of ingenuity. 
You see it is low, flanged, with top three inches wide, 
just the height to rest the feet before a glowing fire, 
with no sharp edge to cut one’s head open should a 
child stumble against it. 
against the red lava hearth, and you would never guess 
that it was a bar of railroad iron bent to fit the hearth 


It is orange and brown 
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A GERMAN IDEAL KITCHEN, 


by the blacksmith and painted with enamel. It has one 
advantage of being solid enough to keep in place, while 
not impossible to remove for sweeping. 

Such a room, with its modest splendors of color, need- 
ed curtains warm in hue and fabric. Amber and wine- 
red glass in the three top rows of panes shed rich 
lights over the room—that is to say, gelatine sheets were 
laid over the glass in patterns to be replaced some time 
by antique glass. But the colors were most artistically 
chosen. The curtains are red-brown velveteen, with 
heading and lower border of dark amber Turkish satin, 
with two or three stripes in red embroidery and velvet 
ribbon next the satin. The summer curtains of pink- 
ish Madras muslin were left during the winter to im- 
prove the effect of the window from outside. The fur- 
niture was handsome and old, with many odd tables, 
round, oval, and half-moon, and tip-up stands. The 
old-fashioned piano, a family relic,was turned into a writ- 
ing-table, with immense space for papers under the lid. 
The broad mahogany chairs were cushioned with nee- 
dlework of red and yellow washing silk on half-bleached 
coarse linen. A sampler framed here in pierced and 
gilded frame of Vienna work; an old portrait or two 
with groups of miniatures, an old work-table with oval 
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mirror-top and velvet linings; old music-racks, and 
easels for engravings ; two long chestnut settees with 
square cushions in scarlet and blue Turkish appliqué ; 
a corner case of relics ; a double west window, to give 
the room all the sun for half the day, and screened with 
flowers in faience pots on the broad sill—these are 
pleasant features of the drawing-room at Seanook. 

I should mention that the intention is to fill the walls 
with panels of flowering branches, and the work is be- 
gun on the slender middle panels of Moorish inlacing 
which divide the long walls. The west end will be filled 
first, in pale yellow blossoms, meeting pink-budded tips 
from the main walls. The rich chestnut and softly 
toned ground of the walls, the red-brown frieze and car- 
pet-borders, with the faded red and blues of the carpet 
and the blossoming pinks of the walls, will make a 
scheme of color delicate yet gorgeous enough for the 
salon of a palace. Color is the luxury of the common 
home, without cost, yet priceless as sunshine and air. 
The ideas of this room were picked up anywhere—the 
panelled dado from a carpenter’s design for a cottage 
gable, the flowering branches from an American wall- 
paper of especial attractiveness. 
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The dining-room and offices are the characteristic 
part of the house. The mistress likes in the intervals 
of her studies to occupy herself in domestic matters, 
and would have her surroundings everywhere fit for a 
lady.. The dining-room, or lounging-room as it is at 
Seanook, was the kitchen long ago, and its large fire- 
place, with red brick sides and hearth with gleam of 
brasses, is the main thing which catches the eye. Ve- 
netian red in oil has brightened the old jambs and 
broad hearth, seven feet long, which is left uncovered. 
The floor is polished to the hue of red cedar, and has 
along carpet of deep blue with gray fringed border, 
like the Japanese mats. 
termine its manufacture, whether Eastern or Western. 


Look closely : you cannot de- 
It is arag carpet copied from a Peruvian mat, and, 
made by the mistress and servant with all the fidelity 
of the South American work—that is to say, it is incom- 
parable. The centre was colored strong blue, the 
shade chosen by an artist, the dyeing done by skilful 
hands to last as long as Japanese colors, and it was 
woven bya Bohemian in New York ; sothe rag mat isa 
triumph of industry. The room is ceiled with red pine, 
with beams of yellow chestnut; the old corner cup- 
boards with rosette work and fluted sides hold the china 
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and silver; the brown-walnut sideboard with round 
pillars and bowed doors has a silver chain with house- 
hold keys hanging from its deep centre drawer for the 
lace-worked napkins, and a plain shelf on brackets over 
it holds odds and ends—a pink tulip in a blue Dutch 
vase, writing materials, quills and account books, 
Hamerton’s essays, Gwilt’s Encyclopedia, and the last 
English novel. A Mexican serape lies over the broad 
lounge, which is provided with laced white pillows, 
and cushioned in old check linen diapered all over with 
dark red sampler stitch. The easy-chairs are fine In- 
dian basket-work, an old Pilgrim rocker—hard of out- 
line, and kept for show in its gray unpainted maple— 


There are no flimsy “‘ tidies’’ to embarrass one, no mus- 
lin curtains to be careful of. A man may pull off his 
boots and fling himself down on the home-made Jounge 
with its laced pillows without concern for its coverings. 
The sideboard looks like an altar, with its open-work 
damask cover. The table scarf, the window-shades, 
the chair covers are edged with lace, having figures 
knit in red and blue, or in yellow-white flax, like the 
Russian lace. Put on the chairs with pinked strips of 
blue or scarlet leather and small gilt nails, the effect 
is curiously pretty. The room is lighter in effect than 
a dining-room proper is supposed to be, and asserts its 
purpose as a lady’s sitting-room. The walls are pa- 
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and a black-walnut Swiss chair carved to the back- 
bone. The dining chairs are of colonial fashion, 
broad and substantial, in maple, with their original paint 
washed off, the beading gilded and touched red and 
blue ; polished and cushioned in sampler work of red on 
crash, they are clean-looking, comfortable seats, and 
the long solid table, with its lace-edged cloth hanging 
over the middle to within eighteen inches of the ends, 
suggests a foreign refectory. There is lace enough for 
a boudoir—knitted lace, such as the continental house- 
wives use—fine enough to admire, but strong and even 
enough for all the purposes of this working world. 
Everything in the furnishing has an air of nicety, yet 
is substantial enough to defy the most reckless usage. 
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pered with an old diaper in shadowy tints with pale 
blue and pink dashes and angles. The dado is painted 
an odd red, which tones exactly with the walls and 
hearth. The shades are pale gray linen painted. A 
screen covered with Japanese fans and parasols is in 
one corner, hiding a jolly little side-table, with many 
drawers, and brass handles, and curved legs. Opposite 
is the sewing-machine, whose walnut cover was the first 
attempt of its owner at wood-carving. Silver pillar 
candlesticks and flat brass ones decorate the mantel, 
and in the corners of the chimney, from wainscot to 
ceiling, are shelves for flowers, books, papers, and work. 
No pictures hang in the room, but the windows have 
jardinitres which would draw notice on Fifth Avenue. 








A small I ight passage lined with wickerwork screens 
leads into the kitchen, the sides opening into the pantry 
and still-room. You will see that this end of the house 
has cost as much in money and thought as the state 
apartments, the object being to have all worthy a lady’s 
presence. The still-room, with its pavement of red 
and buff tiles, its walls painted like Jacquer in cream 
gray with scarlet stencil, its white-oak shelves, its lat- 
ticed windows with lavender and lemon balm in tiled 
trays, and its white Shaker chair and kerosene stove in 
black enamel and bright brass, makes the daintiest of 
dainty pictures. In summer time, sweeter still, the 
door opens on a broad flag to the garden, and the bor- 
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der under the window is filled with mignonnette and 
sweet herbs. Shall I speak of the kitchen, with its white 
floor and painted walls, which can be washed like a 
china cup, the range in Berlin iron and brass, set in 
red brick and blue tiles, the pride of the precincts—the 
windows filling the sides, as in old English houses, so 
that the light follows them, and the sliding casements 
can be thrown into one in hot weather, making an 
open-air room? Some gay Frisian chairs in red and 
yellow, and a Swiss one which would ornament a stu- 
dio, find place here. There is also an oak table fit for 
a convent refectory, a quaint eagle-topped mirror, and 
a scroll with various directions printed in large type, a 
porcelain sink with silver faucet and bright coppers in 














the glass closet. 
heating the house, and the quarters are never chilled 
in winter ; but that is not so much our present consid- 
eration as the stone table, where fresh celery, tomatoes, 
and blanched endive lie before the staid servant in blue 
homespun and brown apron—a Merle scene in an 
American kitchen. 
bow up to the back door, where in a small paved court 
with sun-dial most of the summer work goes on. 
There are five bedrooms upstairs, with pink and white 
or lilac and white striped French curtains, and wall- 
papers absurdly gay with birds and flowers, but un- 
commonly cheerful, and with old furniture and red and 
white mattings or plain carpets. Broad entries run 
through the house, where all the pictures are hung, no- 
tably some fine photographs of California and engrav- 
ings of lake scenery. I don’t know how it is that peo- 
ple with thousands to spend have so 
much poorer effects in their houses 
than my friends with their hundreds 
of small savings. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the rich people let others do 
their thinking for them. 
SHIRLEY DARE. 


The German range cooks without 
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FAPANESQUE DECORATION. 





THE Japanese during the past 
few years have influenced the style 
of decoration all over the civilized 
world, and in almost every article of 
manufacture. 
lustrations this month showing the 
adaptation—or perhaps we should 
speak more correctly in saying the 
imitation—by French and English 
imanufacturers of Japanese ideas. 
This is especially noticeable in ce- 
ramic wares. We have selected 
some of the best examples * of both 
French and English pottery; but 
even these, though they are undoubt- 
edly carefully executed, are vastly 
inferior, artistically speaking, to the 
ordinary work of the Japanese. Mr. 
J. W. Tonks, in a recent lecture at 
Birmingham, said : ‘‘ The invariable 
truth of drawing and color in Japan- 
ese decoration of the genuine kind, 
particularly in the treatment of living 
beings, proves that this small and 
until lately isolated nation possesses 
a race of art workmen, to which the 
nations of the West, with all their 
boasted civilization, can as yet lay 
no claim. It is the intense appre- 
ciation of the life habits of 
the creature, the result of long and 
loving study, which gives the Japan- 
ese workman such pre-eminence. If 
it is a dragon-ily, itis not a bad copy 
of some drawing by an eminent art- 
ist, such as it would be in an English 
manufactory ; but it is the result of 
personal knowledge of the insect it- 


We give several il- 


and 
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position. Who, for instance, but a Japanese art work- 
man would think of employing, as a picturesque centre 
toa large dish, the flight of a flock of geese? Yeta 
beautiful centre they make. Every goose has a char- 
acter as distinct from that of its fellows as a hound 
would have in a Sneyders or a Landseer. There is 
every variety of position and color, although there is all 
the unity of flight ; and the correctness of drawing is as 
remarkable as the intensity of action in the birds, which 
have evidently been startled from their place of feeding. 
With the exception of the dragon, a few symbolic genii 
and religious creations, the Japanese draws all his art 
from his native country. He watches the birds, ani- 
mals, fishes, and insects around him in his own village 
or its surroundings, and thus the book of nature is 
translated into decorative art with the freedom and 
fidelity which has so astonished the Western world," 
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It is in no way equal to the beautiful 
original ware of this factory.: One piece of the latter in- 
deed is worth a whole crate of the other. The Japan- 
esque Minton vase shown in our illustration is a far 
better model to follow. The decoration is just what is 
needed to break up the color and add grace to the 


uninitiated. 


form of the vessel. Through the courtesy of Miller & 
Coates of this city we are enabled to give, nearly full 
size, a Japanesque design for a tile, made at the Minton 
potteries. The brothers Huart of Longwy, and Majo- 
relle of Nancy, have produced some good imitations of 
the originals. One of the best examples of the first- 
named firm was given in THE ART AMATEUR last 
year. But no European firm has been so successful 
on the whole in its Japanesque productions as Christofle 
& Co., some of whose cloisonnés in particular are 
truly remarkable. Among cloisonnés, mention, too, 
must be made of the beautiful plate, 
illustrated herewith, by that famous 
maker of Barbedienne. 
Many excellent pieces in imitation of 
this curious Japanese enamel metal 
work were shown at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, but this one was unrivalled in 


bronzes, 


both design and execution. 

Of the French and English imita- 
tions of Japanese cabinet-work it is 
not easy to speak well. Indeed, the 
truth is that they are mostly failures, 
serving only to bring into prominent 
notice the weakness of construction, 





which is somewhat excusable in real 
Japanese work on account of the 
beautiful and artistic peculiarities 
which this everywhere 
Japanese panels, either bronze or 


presents. 


Jac on ivory, such as were seen in 
the rosewood room of the Prince of 
Wales’ pavilion in the Paris Exhibi- 
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tion, are cleverly imitated and are 
effective, especially when introduced 
into furniture of slightly Japanese 
design. But to imitate throughout 
a complete piece of furniture in this 
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most striking of all styles is a mis- 
take. 
makers in France and England as 
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Happily, however, cabinet- 
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well in our country are learning to 
avail themselves of Japanese ideas, 
and the grace and beauty which 
frequently characterize the introduc- 
tion of them into their work show 
the value of an artistic fancy when 
employed with discretion. 

In America the best use that has 
been made of Japanese decorative 
ideas is that made of them by Tiffany 
& Co. for jewelry and silverware. At 
the Paris Exhibition this firm made a 


Z 


strong showing of jewelry modelled 
after Japanese ideas, Fans, spiders’ 
webs, and other well-known native 
patterns were employed, silver and 
gold of different colors being used, 
however, instead of the metal of the 
Great attention was paid 





Japanese. 








self. It is not therefore given invari- 
ably in one special attitude, but in 
every variety of position—now flying, 
now creeping up a leaf, now foreshortened walking down 
a stem toward the spectator. So witha fish. It is but few 
workmen—strictly such—who can copy a fish accurately 
in side view. But the Japanese workman has so inti- 
mate a knowledge of his fish that he depicts him twist- 
ing, now turning on his back, so that his two eyes are 
seen at once ; in fact performing all those endless varie- 
ties of motion which are so interesting to watch in the 
aquarium. It is, in fact, the mastery of his art which 
renders the Japanese so supreme and daring a decora- 
tor. In the treatment of that most mobile and change- 
able of members, a bird’s wing, the Japanese artist has 
attained an eminence which it is difficult to make the 
ordinary British art workman understand. The spread- 
ing out of the feathers in fan-like projection, the count- 
less beautiful forms which the wings assume in different 
positions, are almost inexplicable to the Western arti- 
san, who is too much disposed to treat the wings as 
solid masses of feathers, retaining a set form in every 








* For the illustrations of these see page 81, 





JAPANESQUE VASES AND FURNITURE IN BRONZE AND CLOISONNE ENAMEL, 


The imitations of Japanese work issued from the fac- 
tory of Collinot are remarkably clever, showing a de- 
gree of accuracy in design, color, and execution, the 
labor involved in producing which ought to insure very 
profitable results if directed to the production of original 
work. Still, with all the cost expended on them, they 
are not nearly as good as the originals from which they 
are adopted, and which can be bought at much lower 
prices. The principle of the apparent lack of symmetry 
shown by Japanese decorators in their distribution of 
color and design evidently has not been understood by 
their European imitators. In the attempts at Japanese 
decoration in the English factories the same remark 
holds good. There is a constant tendency to imitate 
the oddities of Japanese decoration—the principles of 
which of course cannot be understood without proper 
study—instead of emulating the beauty in drawing, 
color, and form which makes the work of this wonderful 
people so admirable. Our example, from the Royal 


Porcelain Works of Worcester, is only Japanese to the 


to the details, even to the cases in 
which the jewelry was put, which 
were after the Japanese fashion. But 
in this, as in other branches of industrial art in this 
country, mere imitation is no longer sufficient com- 
mendation to good taste, there being a growing and in- 
telligent demand for the better understanding and ap- 
plication of principles. This is understood by the best 
American art workers, and their more recent work, while 
often showing evidence of careful study of Japanese 
models, no longer slavishly imitates them. 

We must not close this article without some refer- 
ence to the suggestive analysis of Japanese decorative 
design on page 78. The examples of diapers, circles, 
and medallions shown on this plate, taken originally 
from well-known Japanese drawing-books, are repro- 
duced from Cutler’s ‘‘Grammar of Japanese Orna- 
ment,’’* and are given rather as showing the artists’ 
methods of setting out designs than as specially strik- 
ing in character. One of the designs at the top of the 
plate is common in Persian work, and it would be easy 


* This valuable work may be had of William Lindemann, 101 St 
“Mark's Place, New York. 
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to multiply examples bearing a more or less close re- 
semblance to Egyptian, Pompeian, Hindoo, Greek, and 
other styles. Frets are largely used by the Japanese 
for borders and diapers, and the so-called ‘‘ Greek key 
pattern,’’ which has been common to many countries 
from the earliest times, is drawn by them in various 
ways, detached and in combination. They are prolific 
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COPPER ‘TRAY ENCRUSTED WITH JAPANESE DESIGNS, 


in designs for diapers, and in covering surfaces fre- 
quently use six or eight on one object, distributing 
them irregularly. Nests of drawers, or boxes, will 
sometimes be ornamented with diapers over the entire 
surface, without regard to the divisional lines, or with 
a different design for each drawer, which if executed 
in gold will often have a change of color for each. 
Diapers overlaid with circular and other forms of vary- 
ing character are also commonly met with. 


ITALIAN FURNITURE. 





SELECTIONS of furniture made by a London dealer, 
mostly in Venice, Milan, and Florence, are described 
by our English contemporary, The Artist. The editor 
thinks that they represent, ‘‘ in some degree, the pres- 
ent impecuniosity, as well as the past taste, of noble 
Italians.’’ - He says: 

‘* The furniture is of two distinct classes ; the first 
being of ebony, or ebonized wood, enriched with ivory, 
either carved in alto relievo, and applied as an ornament, 
or inlaid with plaques, beautifully etched, and sur- 
rounded by arabesque work of very careful execution. 
There are also several examples of the well-known Cer- 
tosina work, mostly the brown Italian walnut, inlaid 
with ivory, hundreds of tiny pieces forming geometrical 
patterns, and the centre medallions enriched with brass 
and copper inlayings, with a singular and_ striking 
effect. The designs of some of the cabinets, mirrors, 
and tables of this class arg of that architectural beauty 
for which the Italian school of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries is unrivalled. The other class of fur- 
niture comprises carved buffets, cassones (large trunks 
used for the storage of linen or hangings), and lamp 
stands ; the designs for these are very bold and free, 
and the execution generally characterized by life and 
spirit. The material is chiefly that known as Italian 
walnut, though with some of the figures a relief is given 
by parts of the drapery being of a lighter wood very 
much the color of box. 

‘“There are also several specimens of the famous 
wood sculpture to which the Italian artists have in- 
clined ever since the renaissance period. Some life-size 
figures of Moors, the faces, hands, and feet black, and 
the drapery hanging in heavy folds, of rich walnut 
brown, sometimes relieved with gold and supporting a 
shell or vase, would make characteristic features in a 
large entrance hall ; among the groups of amorini many 
are spirited both in design and execution. These con- 
sist mostly of clusters of three or four of those fasci- 
nating little children, on carved wood pedestals, and 
supporting sea-shells, to be used as fern or Jamp hold- 
ers; and in rooms whose decoration will’ admit of 







their introduction, the effect could not fail to be artistic 
and interesting. Some of the carved console tables, 
mirrors, and torchéres are gilt after the manner of 
Italian gilding, that is, a superabundance of burnish, 
and the effect is so bright that only the quality of the 
work redeems it from being bizarre and garish.’’ 





MORALITY OF HOME DECORA- 
TION. 





EVERY improvement in the house 
is an improvement in morality. If it 
contain only one room, decency and 
modesty are still only dormant possi- 
bilities. So construct the house as to 
separate the parents and children, and 
an advance will be effected. Separate 
the boys from the girls, and this ad- 
vance will be carried farther. Let the 
house that is continuously being im- 
proved be his own, and it becomes, of 
all that man can acquire, or that im- 
agination can conceive his acquiring, 
the one possession that is most con- 
tinuously suggestive and stimulative 
of morality; The efforts to acquire, 
to maintain, and to improve it area 
daily, life-long schooling in morality. 
Industry, forethought, and self-denial 
are then the natural growths of his 
condition. And in the train of these 
virtues, and akin to them, comes the 
sense of the beautiful. The man so 
far advanced, and partly conscious of 
what it is that has advanced him, wishes to adorn what 
is his own, and which he loves dearly because it is so 
precious to him. He ornaments his doors and win- 
dows. He paints his walls and ceilings. He studies 
the form of his furniture and of his domestic utensils, 
And in this way is quickened within him the germ, 
also, of the fine arts, 
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JAPANESQUE BRONZE VASE ENCRUSTED WITH 
RELIEF ORNAMENTS. 





The house, the home that is one’s own, is as potent 
as it is simple and unfailing in working these humaniz- 
ing effects. We see evidence of this in what remains 


to us of the domestic architecture of the Middle Ages. 
Men then bestowed much thought on the designing 
and decoration of their houses, because they were their 
Doorposts and ' lintels were carved; ceilings 


own, 











were moulded ; windows were mullioned ; walls were 
Here was universal training for design, 
The fine arts school was 
That Na- 


wainscoted. 
invention, and execution. 
then in every house. This is Nature’s plan. 


ture’s plan was not then suppressed by law accounts 
for the beauty of the parish churches, the abbeys, the 
cathedrals of those times, 


The skill and sense of 





JAPANESQUE PLATE IN CLOISONNE ENAMEL. 


beauty they display had been called into being and 
widely disseminated by the designing and decoration of 
dwellings that belonged to those who lived in them. 


HOME ART IN FAPAN. 

ART at home in Japan penetrates beyond the mere 
heirlooms and treasures rarely seen ; the living rooms, 
garden, and even outhouses exhibit an artistic good 
taste suitable to the position of the family. The inte- 
rior decoration is always chaste ; the family cognizance 
usually forms an integral part of the design of the pat- 
tern of the paper, the metal fittings, and other details. 
Partitions are sliding panels, six feet high, in pairs and 
fours, filling spaces of 6, 9, or 12 feet ; the inner slides 
are often decorated by hand, while the outer slides are 
covered with a thin paper ; glass has only very recently 
been used to any extent. The space between the slides 
and the ceiling is, between suites of rooms, filled with 
carved ornamental woodwork. Furniture proper there 
is none ; the mats form bed and Jounge. There is in 
each room an alcove, in which to hang a picture and 
place a vase of flowers, and a recess with shelves is some- 
times added. Chests of drawers are placed in recess- 
es in the women’s apartments, while in the smaller 
houses cupboards are concealed by neatly papered slid- 
ing doors. 

The. decoration of costumes of ladies of the palace, 
and the gala robes of the young girls of all classes, but 
more especially of dancers and singers, give ample room 
for the display of the arts of the dyer, embroiderer, and 
painter. Some of these robes are elaborate and beau- 
tiful works of artistic skill. The family crest is some- 
times figured in either three or five places, the chieftain 
wearing it about the size of a florin, and the retainer 
much larger on back, sleeves, and breasts. Nude art 
has had no place in Japan ; robes are worn as an orna- 
ment, rather than as something to conceal the figure. 
The fancy articles of personal wear or ornament are 
not numerous, costly rings and jewelry not being in 
use. The ladies delight in amber-colored tortoise-shell 
hair-pins and a comb, and in beads of pure pink coral 
and of amber, worn on silver or silver-gilt hair-pins. 
It is in the tobacco pipe, pouch mountings, and pocket- 
book clasps that display is most common. 





ATTRACTIVE frames for photographs are made by 
taking small wooden panels, eight inches long and five 
wide, and cutting a place for the photograph at the 
lower right-hand corner, leaving a margin of an inch 
and a half or two inches. The rest of the frame is 
subject to decoration. These panels are often gilded 
and painted with any flower which a poetical instinct 
might identify with the occupant. 
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ABOUT COLORS IN CHINA PAINTING. 





IRON plays an im- 
portant part in the 
composition of a 
great many enamel 
colors. For this rea- 
son it is generally 
taken as a standard 
for classification of 


colors into three 
groups. 

The first group 
consists of colors 


that do not contain 
first, the 
whites ; second, the 
blues; third, the 
colors from gold. A 
horn or ivory knife 
is preferable for the 


any iron : 


use of colors of this 
group; or, better 
still, a glass muller. 

The second group 





JAPANESQUE FRENCH VASE.* consists of colors 
with but little trace 
of iron. This includes the yellows and greens, several 


of which colors contain iron in small quantities. 
The third group iron 
basis, or of which iron is one of the coloring parts ; 


consists cf colors with an 
first, the reds, fleshes, red browns, and violets of iron ; 
second, the browns, yellow browns, ochres, blacks, and 
a greater part of the grays. 

The enamel colors usually designated by the name of 
iron colors are: all the browns; the grays, excepting 
platinum gray; the blacks, minus iridium black ; the 
ochres ; the reds, and the violets of iron. 

The enamel colors said to be witha golden basis are : 
the carmines, crimson lake, the purples, and the vio- 
lets of gold. 

The amount of flux added to the coloring oxides for 
the manufacture of enamel colors varies according to 
the color ; this difference, joined to the diversity of the 
chemical elements, causes action in the firing which 
may modify certain colors, and even make them disap- 
pear entirely; it is said expressively that they have 
been eaten up, de- 
voured by the fire. 
As an example may 
be cited ivory yellow 
with carmine, which, 
being mixed, decom- 
pose in the firing. 
Other ; 
likewise 
colors during firing : 
the intensity, more 
or less great, of the 
heat, the thickness 
and the amount of 
oil in the color, and 
the way it is used. 

In order to under- 
stand well the vari- 
ous influences, and 
yourself 
against accidents, 
you must be contin- 
ually making tests of 
the various mixtures 
for yourself. It is 
indispensable that the test should be double—that is, 
on two small pieces of precisely the same manufacture 
of china as the piece you wish to paint. The same 
mixture is made on both small pieces, they are both 
dried, and one only is fired in order that you may judge 
what change is caused by the firing, by comparing it 


causes act 


on enamel 


to secure 





JAPANESQUE FRENCH VASE. 





* See ‘* Japanesque Decoration,” page 79. 








Besides, 
you will be able to make sure of a satisfactory result by 
comparing your experiments with the test tiles and 
plates of fired colors. 

Mixed colors should be stirred with the brush when 
used ; without this precaution they would separate : 
light blue would rise on dark blue, yellow on green, 


with the unfired test you have kept by you. 


ivory yellow en carnation. 

The following hints it will be advantageous to verify 
and carry out by tests. They apply generally to painting 
on porcelain or earthenware for the ordinary muffle. 

Hard colors (those which require the greatest heat 
to make them fuse) spoil and often destroy those of a 
softer flux (that fuse more easily). 
the manufacturer to the coloring oxide lightens the tint 


The flux added by 


of the color ; dark colors are therefore generally harder 
than light ones. In the palette of Lacroix the colors 
more fusible than the rest, although taking the same time 
light sky blue, light carmine A, pearl gray, 
warm or russet gray, and ivory yellow—all light colors. 


to fire, are: 


If too much oil of turpentine is added to the colors 
used (which is called adding *‘ fat’’) they will ‘“‘crackle”’ 
Make some trials by exagger- 
that 


or craze in the firing. 


ating this fault. You will remark nevertheless 
colors applied very thin, although with much “* fat,’ 


do not craze. 





JAPANESQUE MINTON VASE, 


It is very important in the first painting to use the 
most fusible light colors and those most easily devel- 
oped in the first firing, which is the strongest. Com- 
mence always on a lighter scale than the final tint, for 
in pottery painting any color made too dark in firing 
cannot be made light again. When the mixtures have 
produced, for example, some browns or russet hues 
which have not glazed in the first firing, the glazing is 
brought back by a little fusible light gray, applied be- 
fore the second firing for retouches. 

White is obtained by permanent white (for high 
lights) and Chinese white, a color of very limited use in 
painting, it being preferable to keep the white of the 
china when possible. 

Permanent white alone or mixed with other colors for 
heightening, which is called high light or relief, re- 
quires perfect grinding. It should be tried by repeat- 
ed and well-fired tests before using it for important 
works. It is lifted up with the point of the brush, and 
laid without spreading. 
it is put at the second firing, which is always less pow- 
erful. These whites belong to the first group. 

Blues also belong to the first group. With very 
few exceptions they derive their color from cobalt. 
As the mixture of cobalt and iron produces, proportion- 
ally, tints varying from light gray to black, it is well to 
take great precautions in painting when blues are used 
with reds, fleshes, browns, and ochres. It follows asa 
natural consequence that when you wish to have some 
beautiful shades of blue you must avoid using brushes 


It could not bear two firings ; 

















which have already served for one of the iron colors, 
and have not been properly cleaned. 

Blues are laid on in very thin coatings, particularly 
blue green. Use ordinary oi] medium. The first paint- 
ing is but little load- 
ed, and is shaded 
with the same tint in 
a second coating, 
added to gray in the 
for the 
darkest parts. The 


following oil colors 


last firing 


are given with the en- 
amel colors that cor- 
respond with them : 

Sky blue. — Sky 
blue. 

Light blue.—Light 
sky blue. 
Blue 
Two thirds ultrama- 


verditer.— 


rine blue, one third 


deep blue green. 
Slight oiling. 


Barbeau blue, or 





smalt,— Victoria 
blue. 

Marine blue (mM JAPANESQUE FRENCH VASE, 
oils).—Half Victoria 


blue, half carmine No, 2. 

Prussian blue.—One third dark blue, cne third Vic- 
toria blue, one third ultramarine, a touch of gray No. 
2, a very little touch of purple. 

Cobalt,—Deep ultramarine. 

Indigo.— Dark blue, a touch of raven black. 

Un- 


less carmines are used very thin they will turn yellow in 


Carmines and purples belong to the first group. 


To avoid their shrivelling use but little oil, 
the 
It is also recommended, when using pur- 


the firing. 
Never touch them with a knife ; brush must be 
sufficient. 
ple, to fill the brush well and to turn it round and 
round to dissolve the little gritty lumps generally found 
at the opening of the tubes. When a pink color has 
had an addition of purple to it, spirits of lavender with 
a drop of oil of turpentine should be preferred to tur- 
pentine only. 

All the 


Purples are also used 


carmines are shaded with the same tint. 
for strong shadows, 
and blues for reflect- 
ed lights. If light 
tints of pinks 
made with light yel- 
colors 


are 
lows, these 
must not be spread 
one over the other, 
but side by side, 
the 
mine tints would be 
In the first 


carmines 


otherwise car- 
injured. 
painting, 
and purples are to 


* 
\ 


__ be laid on very light- MY \\ ‘a 
ly ; it is only in the ; 
second firing that 
the strengthening 
touches are made. 

When — carmines 


are fired in the muf- 
fle at too low a tem- 





perature, silver takes JAPANESQUE WORCESTER VASE. 
the upper hand and . 
the color has a dirty 


the temperature is too high, the silver shade is com- 


yellow tint; if, on the contrary, 


pletely destroyed and the carmine becomes lilac or 
violet, which explains the difficulty in firing carmine. 
The same thing takes place with purples, but in a con- 
siderably less perceptible degree, because of the shade 
being much darker. 
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Enamel carmines and purples are equivalent to the oil 
colors of the same name. 

Light pink.—Carmine A and carmine No. I. 

Deeper pink.—Carmine No. 2 and carmine No, 3. 

Laky red.—Crimson lake. 

Purple lake.—Carmine No. 1 and a touch of purple. 

Peony pink.—Half ruby purple, half carmine No. 1. 

Chinese pink.—Carmine No. 3, touch of ruby purple. 

Lakes (in oils).—Carmines. 

Crimson lake (in oils).—Purples. 

Red purple. —Deep purple. 

Crimson.—Crimson purple. 

The same precautions are required in using lilacs as 
for carmines. Lilacs and violets belong to the first 
group, except the violet of iron, which belongs to the 
third group. 

Lilac.—Half carmine No. 1, half sky blue, a touch 
of carmine No. 3. , 

. Mauve.—Half carmine A, half ultramarine. 

Magenta.—Two thirds carmine No. 3, one third 
deep ultramarine, a touch of ruby purple. 

Violet.—Light violet 
of gold. 

Deep violet.—Deep 
violet of gold. 

Light pansy.—Light 
violet of gold, with a 
touch of deep ultrama- 
rine. 

Deep pansy.—Deep 
violet of gold, sustained 
more or less and with 
an addition of ultrama- 
rine. 

Red, a predominant 
color, is nearly always 
used alone. It is of the 
third group, except in 
purples. Thus the red- 
dish tips of green leaves 
are obtained by placing 
the red next the green, 
but not by putting it 
over. With dark colors, 
on the contrary, it is red 
that disappears. 

Vermilion in oils has 
an equivalent tint in 
coral for porcelain ap- 
plied thin ; backgrounds 
are made of it, but it 
would be risking a great 
deal to use it in paint- 
ing, on account of its 
extreme sensibility in 
firing ; besides it suffers 
no mixing. Scarlet ver- 
milion is approached by 
adding a touch of flesh 
No. 1 to capucine red, 
and laying on this mix- 
ture in a moderate thick- 
ness. 

Capucine 
pucine red. 

Poppy red.—Half ca- 
pucine red, half deep , 
purple. A satisfactory 
result is obtained only at the third application of this 
mixture, which loses at each firing. 

Madder.—Capucine red, a touch of purple and of 
carmine No. 3. 

Gules (in heraldry).—Capucine red and a touch of 
purple. 

Venetian red (in oils).—Violet of iron. 

Yellows are of the second group. Certain yellows 
greatly destroy the colors mixed with them, and even 
make them disappear entirely. This disadvantage is 
perceived when too much ivory yellow is mixed with 
red, or when that yellow is placed abundantly over 
other colors, 

The yellow called silver yellow contains no silver ; it 
is composed of jonquil yellow and orange yellow. Yel- 
lows that contain no iron (yellow for mixing and jon- 
quil yellow) are generally preferred for making fresh 
greens. On the other hand, for mixing with iron 
colors, yellows that already contain this metal are 
used. 

Light yellows scale very easily; the dark yellows, 
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red.—Ca- 





being less fusible, need to be used moderately thin in 
the first painting, for the first fire develops them ; at 
the second firing they increase in depth, and if they 
are too heavily loaded they cannot be made lighter 
again. 

Avoid using yellows next to blues, which would pro- 
duce a green tint. For the centres of blue flowers, 
which necessitate some yellow, the place must be well 
scraped before putting the color. 

Permanent yellow (half white and half yellow for 
mixing) serves for placing lights in drapery and yellow 
flowers, as well as high lights in ornaments. 

Lemon yellow. —Yellow 47 of Sévres with a touch 
of silver yellow. 

Golden yellow.—Half silver yellow, half jonquil 
yellow. 

Saffron yellow.—Two thirds ivory yellow, one third 
flesh No. 1, a touch of capucine red. 

Salmon.—Two thirds ivory yellow, one third flesh 
No. 2, a touch of carmine No. 3. 

Straw-color,—Yellow for mixing used very lightly. 


All the greens, whether in foliage or in drapery, can 
be shaded with browns, reds, and carmine tints. 

By painting over for the second fire, foliage can be 
made purple or bluish. 

Dark green, being very powerful, should be used 
with caution. 

The blue greens are used for the distance, but then 
excessively light ; they are tinted with capucine red for 
the horizon. 

Emeraldstone green.—Emeraldstone green. 

Water green.—Half apple green, half deep blue 
green. 

Veronese green.—One third apple green, one third 
chrome green, one third emeraldstone green. 

Malachite.—Apple green, a touch of emeraldstone 
green. 

Blue green. —Deep blue green. 

Dark green.-~Two thirds chrome green 3 B, one 
third dark green. 

Bottle green or sap green.—Sap green. 

Emerald green.—Two thirds blue green, one third 
emeraldstone green. 

The artistic browns 
for china which steady 
painters prefer are vig- 
orous browns, fresh 
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MINTON TILE OF JAPANESQUE DESIGN. 


[sy COURTESY OF MESSRS. MILLER & COATES.) 


Yellow lake.—Yellow for mixing. 

Dark chrome yellow.—Silver yellow, a touch of jon- 
quil yellow. 

Light chrome yellow.—Jonquil yellow. 

Indian yellow.—Half jonquil yeliow, half ochre. 

Naples yellow.—Ivory yellow. 

Orange yellow.-- Orange yellow. 

Maize.—Half ivory yellow, half orange yellow. 

Yellows mixed with the different blues give a great 
variety of greens. Greens are of thesecond group. If 
these greens are found to be too bright, too rank, or too 
loud, they are made grayer by adding some carmine or 
some purple, either by mixing them with the palette 
knife before firing, or by painting over at the second 
firing for retouches. With a small proportion of gray 
No. 1, the violent crudity of a green that is too staring 
or too bright can be corrected ; this gray contributes 
also to keep up the glaze. 

For foliage, it is well to remember that dark tints 
placed in advance of light ones destroy the latter in the 
firing. 





when mixed, and resist- 
ing well the action of 
the fire, but which have 
not the brilliancy of the 
less coloring browns. 
Browns are of the third 
group. 

The warm browns in 


oils exist for china. The 
deep red brown and 
mixtures of violet of 


iron and of laky red 
correspond to the red 
browns. 

Golden brown.— 
Golden brown. 

Vandyke brown.—lIt 
is impossible to obtain 
it exactly. The nearest 
approach would be by 
mixing brown 108 with 
violet of iron. 

Raw stenna.-—Sepia. 

Orange Mars.—Ura- 
nium yellow and a touch 
of purple. 

The blacks in oils are 
represented in the pa- 
lette for pottery by ra- 
ven, ivory, and iridium 
black—all of the third 
group—which answer 
all purposes. 

If these blacks fail, 
others can be composed 
by mixtures of simple 
colors, as dark reds and 
dark blues. It would 
be better to operate in 
two firings to avoid 
crazing. 

The use of iron reds 
is not admitted on soft paste; the blacks are to be 
made with iridium black, which is ready made, or with 
purple and dark green. It is rare that black is needed 
for subjects painted on soft paste. It is sometimes 
used in decoration for surrounding ornaments with a 
line, but seldom for backgrounds, excepting on decora- 
tive vases of a certain style. 

Grays are of the third group. A gray of some kind 
is always obtained by mixing complementary colors : 
reds with greens, or yellows with violets, violet being a 
combination of carmine and blue. The grays obtained 
by mixing greens, ready made or composed, with car- 
mine or purple, as required, are very frequently used 
by flower painters. Experience on this subject can 
only be acquired by continual trials. 

Dove color.—Dove color. 

Ash gray.—Light gray used lightly, and a touch of 
sky blue. 

Pearl gray.—Pearl gray No. 6. 
Russet gray.—Warm gray. 
Brown gray. —Gray and sepia. 
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THE EMBROIDERY FRAME AND ITS USE. 


NDOUBTEDLY 
a few words con- 
cerning the em- 

broidery frame, 

the 
stretching the ma- 
terial in it, 
the best and least 
method of work- 
will be acceptable 


manner of 
and 


4 fatiguing 
i UB ing at it, 

to many of our 
The essential parts of 
broidery frame are, first, 


readers. 
an em- 
the 
bars, which have stout webbing 
nailed along 
holes at the 
stretchers, which are usually 


them, and mortice 
ends; second, the 


flat pieces of wood, furnished 
.\ with holes at the ends to al- 


y 





low of their being 
fastened by metal 
pegs into the mor- 
tice holes of the 
the 


work is stretched. 


bars when 


fastened into 


stretchers 


In some cases the 


the bars by strong iron screws, which are held by 


are 


nuts. 

In choosing a frame for a piece of embroidery we 
must see that the webbing attached to the sides of the 
bar is long enough to take the work in one direction. 
Begin by sewing the edge of the material closely with 
strong linen thread on to this webbing. If the work is 
too long to be put into the frame at one time (as in the 
case of borders for curtains, table-covers, etc.), all but 
the portion about to be worked should be rolled round 
one bar of the frame, putting silver paper and a piece 
of wadding between the material and the wood, so as 
to prevent its being marked. The stretchers 
then be put in and secured with the metal pegs. 

A piece of the webbing having been previously 
stitched on to the sides of the material, it should now be 
braced with twine by means of a packing needle, pass- 


should 


ing the string over the stretchers between each stitch 
taken in the webbing, and, finally, drawing up the 
bracing until the material is strained evenly and tightly 
in the frame. 

If the fabric is one which stretches easily, the brac- 
ings should not be drawn too tightly. 

For small pieces of work a deal hand-frame, morticed 
at the corners, will suffice, and this may be rested on 
the table before the worker, being held in its position 
by two heavy leaden weights, covered with leather or 
baize, them from slipping. It 
should be raised off the table to a convenient height, 
thus saving the worker from stooping over her frame, 
which tires the eyes, and causes the blood to flow to 
the head. 

There is no doubt that a well-made standing-frame is 
a great convenience, as its position need not be dis- 
turbed, and it can be easily covered up and put aside 
when not in use. It requires, however, to be very well 
made, and should, if possible, be of oak or mahogany, 
It must also be 
For a large piece of 


in order to prevent 


or it will warp and get out of order. 
well weighted to keep it steady. 
work it is necessary to have a long heavy frame with 
weoden trestles, on which to rest it. The trestles 
should be made so as to enable the frame to be raised 
or lowered at will. 

When a frame is not in use, care should be taken 
that it does not become warped from being kept in too 
dry or too hot a place, as it is then difficult to frame the 
work satisfactorily. 

It will be found useful to have a small basket, lined 
with holland or silk, fastened to the side of the frame, 
to hold the silks, thimbles, scissors, etc., needed for the 
work, Two thimbies should be used, one on each 
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hand, and the best are old silver or gold ones, with all 
the roughness worn off, or ivory or vulcanite. 

The worker ought to wear a large apron with a bib 
to save her dress, and a pair of linen sleeves to prevent 
the cuffs from fraying or soiling her work. 

Surgeon's bent scissors are useful for frame embroid- 
ery, but they are not necessary, as ordinary sharp- 
pointed scissors will answer every purpose. 

When silk, satin, or velvet is not strong enough to 
bear the strain of framing and embroidering, it must be 
The ** back- 


ing’’ in this case is first framed, as described above. 


backed with a fine cotton or linen lining. 


and the velvet or satin must then be laid on it, and first 
fastened down with pins; then sewn down with her- 
ringbone-stitch, taking care that it is kept perfectly even 
with the thread of the ** backing,”’ 
wrinkle or blister. 

It is most important that a worker should learn to use 


and not allowed to 


equally both hands, keeping the right hand above the 
frame till the arm is tired, then letting the left take its 
place while the right goes below. 

A cover should be made large enough to envelop 
both the upper and under portions of the work, and to 
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EMBROIDERY FRAME, 


be fastened down to the sides, so as to protect it from 
dust when it is not being used, and during work it 
should be kept over the portion of the embroidery not 
actually in hand. Lastly, a good light should be 
chosen, so as not to try the eyes. 

Many materials can only be embroidered in a frame, 
A greater variety of 
stitches is possible, and on the stretched flat surface 
the worker_can see the whole picture at once, and 
judge of the effect of the colors and shading as she 


and most work is best so done. 


carries out the design. It is the difference between 


drawing on stretched or crumpled paper. 


ANCIENT ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. 





A WRITER in The Queen remarks that a careful 
study of the specimens of ancient embroidery, collected 
in the exhibition at South Kensington last spring, brings 
home to one very forcibly the often-stated fact that 
English decorative needlework has, from the earliest 
times, been remarkable for two things, excellence of 
workmanship, but an entire absence of originality or 
beauty in design. Wherever one comes across a piece 
of work of English origin, in which praise can be given 
to the pattern irrespective of manipulation, it is so mani- 
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festly a copy of Italian or French art that the credit of 
the design can scarcely be given to the English worker 
except in the limited sense that she had the taste to 
The 


earliest specimens extant, namely, of the twelfth to the 


know a good thing when she saw it, and copy it. 


fifteenth century, are exclusively ecclesiastical, a style 
in which there is small play for design properly so 
called. In these the superiority of English workman- 
ship is manifest, the ‘‘ opus Anglicanum”’ being infi- 
nitely finer in its execution than the contemporary work 
of other countries. As decorative work it may be quite 
true that the flat treatment of the canvas stitch used by 
the embroiderers of other nationalities may be artistic- 
ally more correct ; but, asa question of beauty of work- 
manship, there is absolutely no comparison. 

Later on we find traces of Spanish influence, proba- 
bly introduced by Catherine of Arragon. 


the work of Queen Elizabeth's time we see Italian in- 


In some of 


spiration, and late in the seventeenth and early in the 
eighteenth century the motive in the embroideries is 
evidently French, so much so that in cases where the 
English manufacture is historically known, it is other- 
wise impossible to distinguish it from the French work 
of the same date. Later on, in the eighteenth century, 
and in the earliest portion of the present one, a fashion 
arose for Chinese or Indian designs ; and we meet with 
quantities of work done on fine muslin or cotton cloth 
of some kind in tambour stitch, chiefly with very fine red 
and blue silk. This work is done, as most needlewomen 
are aware, with a hook similar to that used in crochet, 
The thread is held underneath the fabric with the left 
hand, and the hook is pushed through from above, to 
catch it. It is then pulled through the preceding stitch 
in the form of a loop, and the effect produced is that of 
The diffi- 
culty in this kind of work is always in the coloring, as 


a fine chain on the surface of the material. 
it is apt to be ridgy and hard from the necessity of 
working in lines in place of being able to blend one 
stitch into another. 

The curious but very ugly pictures in raised and 
stuffed needlework, for which there seems to have been 
a perfect rage in the time of Charles and James II., were 
probably of French origin ; but chey seem to have suit- 
ed exactly the idiosyncrasy of Englishwomen. They 
required the most astounding patience and an expendi- 
ture of eyesight which it makes one shudder to think 
of. The figures are generally completely clothed in 
garments worked separately in fine lace stitches and 
afterward put on. The desiyn, if it could be carried out 
at all, is a mere drawing of misshapen men and women, 
strange animals, birds, and butterflies, without any idea 
of proportion ; a huge rose-bush the flowers on which 
are considerably larger than the men, and a caterpillar 
bigger than the lion seeming to be indispensable. There 
are hundreds of these frightful examples of misapplied 
industry to be found everywhere in England now, fin- 
ished and unfinished. 

About the same period came in the heavy-looking bed 
hangings worked in colored crewels on a coarse twilled 
cotton material, very similar to what is now known as 
Bolton sheeting. In these as in other English em- 
broideries conscientious care seems to have been be- 
Each leaf of the 
As 


usual, also, there is generally an entire absence of 


stowed on every portion of the work. 
heavy foliated design is a treasury of stitches. 


beauty or of proportion in the drawing, and the general 
effect is often as ugly as the workmanship and coloring 
are good. Sometimes, however, an artist does seem 
to have arisen, and one finds specimens truly English 
in character, and yet distinguished by real beauty of 
Of such were 
two fragments of curtains lent by the Hon. Mrs. Low- 


One 


was a most delicate tracery in two shades of blue 


design, as well as delicacy of execution. 
ther at the spring exhibition referred to above. 


crewel on a creamy white ground, and the drawing was 
distinguished by a bold originality of outline, combined 
The 
other specimen was in shades of amber crewels, and, 
though less bold, was equally good in its way. 


with a perfect proportion and harmony of detail. 
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CURIOUS IVORTES. 





II. 





THE illustration in 
the margin, from an 
illumination in a French 
manuscript, shows a 
female artist at work 
with palette, stool, and 
brushes coloring the 
robes on an ivory carved 
effigy of the Virgin and 
child. Such statuettes 
were very numerous in 
the middle ages. They 
are sometimes inclosed in canopied shrines with the 
doors richly ornamented with carvings of subjects 
from the gospels. Colored sculpture at the present 
day is considered in bad taste; but had it been so 
held in medieval times some of the most interesting 
works of art extant recording details of dress, armor, 
and jewelry would have been lost to us. 

As in all medizval art, the subjects chosen by 
artists in ivory were generally devoted to the 
Church and its teachings, as witness the curious 
relic in the Lille Exhibition, illustrated herewith, 
giving three incidents in the life of Jesus; the 
fourteenth-century open panel work in the South 
Kensington Museum ; the fragment of a superb- 
ly carved ivory cross in the collection of M. 
Maillet du Boullay exhibited at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1878 ; and the head of a fourteenth-cen- 
tury French pastoral crosier in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The volute of the last named 
specimen is extremely interesting, as showing 
how cleverly the medieval artist managed to ar- 
range different subjects on the opposite sides ; 
on the one is the Crucifixion, on the other the 
Virgin and child. 

Carved ivories were freely used for secular purposes, 
and in such cases, although religious subjects frequent- 
ly occur, they were by no means insisted on. Toilet 
implements, and _ particularly portable mirror cases 
and combs, were plentiful. The hand mirrors of the 
middle ages were small, both of metal and glass, and 
were generally circular. The sub- 
ject of the decoration was very 
often from a romance, or from 
the story of the Castle of Love, 
or ladies and gentlemen riding 
through a wood. Combs were or- 
namented in a_ similar 
manner. From the mid- 
dle ages to the Renais- 
sance they played a great 
part in social use and in 
the arts. They were rich- 
ly decorated with carv- 
ings in bas-relief repre- 
senting scriptural sub- 
jects, legends, and armo- 
rial bearings. Some of 
these subjects were of a 
purely religious charac- 
ter, while others mingled 
the sacred with the pro- 
fane, such as ‘‘ The Judgment of Paris’ 
with ‘‘ David and Bathsheba.’’ The ‘* Adora- 
tion of the Magi’’ and ‘‘ The Flight into 
Egypt’’ are found side by side with the ‘* Lay 
of Aristotle’’ and other scenes from metrical 
romances. ‘The reason of this was that the comb 
formed part of the wedding gift of the times, and was 
found in the ‘‘corbeille,’’ together with the mirror 
case, the busk, the distaff, the spindle, the shuttle, and 
numerous other trifles, articles of the toilet or of house- 
wifery, elevated by art to the rank of jewels. 

Chessmen and draughtmen were made of ivory from 
very early times ; the huntsman’s horn probably still 
earlier, for from its natural resemblance in form to 
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the elephant’s tusk, it must have been a favorite object 
for the carver’s skill. 

It is very difficult to determine the particular country 
in which many of the medizval ivories were carved. It 
has long been the custom hastily to set down almost 
every ivory of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as 
Flemish or French, leaving but few except Italian mar- 
riage caskets to the credit of other countries. But, not 
to speak of Germany, there can be no question that 
carvings in ivory were much sought after and bought in 
England, and that there must have been numerous 
English artists. Two unquestionable examples of Eng- 
lish ivories are in the British Museum ; and others are 
at South Kensington. The Ashmolean collection at 
Oxford possesses about a dozen ivory carvings, almost 
all of which are of English workmanship. It may be 
remarked that commonly a peculiar ‘* nez retroussé,”’ a 
smiling mouth, a general ‘‘ gentillesse’’ of treatment, and 
a brilliant yet rapid mode of execution, stamp the French 
work with an almost unmistakable character. To the 
English style may be assigned a position midway be- 





IVORY PANEL OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


tween the French and the second Italian manner. It 
does not exhibit the gayety and tenderness of the form- 
er, nor has it quite the grandeur of the latter, but is 
marked by a sober earnestness of expression in serious 
action which neither of those styles possesses. The 
English school had Jess of the monotony and mannerism 
which are the derogatory features of continental exam- 
ples of the same period ; in fact, the Gothic ivories of 
England have both a purity and variety of treatment on 
a par with the admirable characteristics of contem- 
porary architecture in that country. 

Very few Spanish ivories of the middle ages can be 
referred to, and they generally have a very distinct 
Moorish or Persian character about them. They are 
almost all caskets or small boxes, and some are still to 
be found in the treasuries of churches in Spain. Two 
or three are at South Kensington, particularly a round 
box in open work with an Arabic inscription. Some 
good examples of this kind, which were shown at the 
Paris Exposition in 1878, were illustrated in our last 
issue. Many Spanish ivories are as old as the days of 
the Cordovan caliphs in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
But unless there is an inscription we have scarcely any 
guide to direct us as to the date. Moorish art, like the 
Chinese, changed but little from age to age; the old 
process and the old patterns were handed down, unal- 
tered, from father to son : and ivory carvings may have 
been made by Moorish workmen as late even as the 
year 1600, 

More ivories in the great English collections—at 
Kensington, in the British Museum, and at Liverpool— 
are attributed to the fourteenth century than to any 
other : this is equally true of collections abroad. Sculp- 
ture in ivory was especially and largely patronized at 
that time ; and, with the exception of a very few exam- 
ples of Roman art under the emperors, there are no 
carvings existing which equal those made from about 
the year 1280 to 1350, either in truth or gracefulness of 
design or in excellence of workmanship. 

In the sixteenth and following centuries ivory carvers 
still produced many works, but in a style in which the 








influence of Italian and German artists became more 
and more perceptible. Some very minute carvings 
were also made in boxwood, and medallion portraits 
were also much in fashion. The artists of the Renais- 
sance sculptured with 
wonderful skill vases, 
sword handles, powder 
flasks, and other ob- 
jects, decorated with 
arabesques, flowers, 
and fruit, or groups of 
men and animals, or 
dancing boys. The best 
known of these was 
Francois du Quesnoy, 
or Il Fiammingo, whose works are of the highest 
quality. Nothing can surpass the grace and spirit of 
design in six plaques by Fiammingo in the Kensington 
collection, nor the excellence of the execution. 

Another admirable example is a cylindrical goblet at 
Windsor Castle. The bacchanalian figures upon this, 
especially the figures and children, display the 
utmost perfection of execution and power of ren- 
dering the appearance of a soft fleshy surface. 
Other artists, whose names are recorded, fol- 
lowed in the same style, and chiefly in producing 
large cups, cut from the thick part of tusks and 
covered with bas-reliefs from drawings after 
Rubens or Jordaens or German painters of the 
day. ‘ 
Nowhere has ivory been worked more perse- 
veringly or with greater enthusiasm than in Ger- 
many. Here, as in Italy, the very greatest names 
are associated with this art. A little relief, pre- 
served in Cluny, bears the date of 1545, with the 
monogram of Hans Sebald Beham. Here, also, 
the medallion portraits vie with the most finished 
works in lithographic stone and wood, while ar- 
tists display their ingenuity in multiplying the 
applications of this material. Shaped into circular forms 
and carved with subjects, with women and children, 
and riotous bacchanalian scenes in which Silenus and 
the Satyrs play a prominent part, the ivory was fash- 
ioned into  hanaps, 
tankards, and other 
drinking-vessels, rich- 
ly mounted in silver. 
Elsewhere it is em- 
ployed for the handles 
of carving knives, 
forks, and spoons, as 
well as for portable 
knives. The _ orna- 
mental bas-reliefs are 
past counting, while 
counters for play, 
boxes, and snuff-boxes 
are met with in endless 
variety. Some few 
names of individual 
artists have been 
handed down, as, for 
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instance, in the seven- |} ———>————==- 
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man Christopher Har- y f 

rich, who died in 1630, | FAI(YY \ : 
and who, taking up a fe ca j 
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sance, amused himself (See. 





by coupling skeletons 
with groups of young 
women. At the same 
time flourished Leo Pronner of Nuremberg, no less 
painstaking than talented, who would carve as many 
as a hundred heads on a cherry-stone, the magnifying 
glass being needed to detect all their varied expres- 
sions. Then come George Weckhard, Leonhard Kern 
of Nuremberg ; Lobenigke, Pfeifhofen, Rapp, Barthel 
of Dresden; Raimund Falz devoting his talents to 
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medal engraving and ivory carving. The brothers 
Lorenz and Stephen Zich of Nuremberg were specially 
skilled as ivory turners. Balthaser Permoser, born 
1650, in Bavaria, after working for fourteen years in 
Italy, continued to practise his art in Dresden till his 
death in 1732. In the same city Siich worked in ivory 
about the year 1737 before entering the porcelain manu- 
facture as modeller. 

To the Germans was reserved the distinction of hav- 
ing first introduced into ivory carving a polychrome 
style, which though condemned by good taste had an 
enormous success. Simon Troger of Nuremberg hit 
upon the plan of clothing his ivory figures with draper- 
ies of brown wood, and the Bavarian Krabensberger, 
improving on the idea, produced his groups of ragged 
gipsies and lazzaroni whose nakedness showed through 
their tattered clothes. Later Kriiger made a specialty 
of grotesque figures, and lastly the fashion of carrying 
canes becoming general in the eighteenth century, gave 
a scope to the genius of Michael Dibler, who executed 
groups of little figures to serve as handles to these 
monumental walking-sticks. Nevertheless we find a 
sculptor named Jopter, who, at this period, carved a fine 
Descent of the 
Cross. But while 
mentioning the Ger- 
man specialists in 
this branch, it would 
be unfair to overlook 
the princes who were 
so fascinated by the 
beauty of this mate- 
rial that they devoted 
to it their 
hours. 
Augustus the Pious, 
Elector of Saxony in 
1553, Maximilian, 
first Elector of Ba- 
, varia of the younger 
] branch in 1596, and 
George William, 
Elector of Branden- 
burg in 1619. 

Our _ illustrations 
include a single ex- 
ample of Oriental 
ivory carving—a re- 
markably fine Japan- 
*“‘inros,’’ or 
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ese 
“* medicine box,”’ 
in the collection 
of Philip Burty, 
of Paris. 
explained in an 
article on Japan- 
ese lacquers, the 
inros is—or rath- 
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ARM OF IVORY CROSS, 


IN THE COLLECTION OF MAILLET DU 
BOULLAY, 


er used to be—a necessary part of a mandarin’s cos- 
tume, being suspended from the girdle by a nétsuké 
or toggle. There is so much to say about the ivory 
carvings of the East, which are truly wonderful, 
that we must defer more extended mention of them 
until we can spare the space for a full and detailed 
notice. 

In the present article and the one on the same 
subject preceding it we acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to the luminous pages of Jacquemart’s ** His- 
tory of Furniture,’’ and to the handbooks of the 
South Kensington Museum, from both of which 
sources we have drawn freely for both text and illus- 
tration. 

AUCTION IMPOSITIONS. 

SoME of the tricks of the auction business are 
described by an English contemporary. Most of 
them have already been pointed out in previous 
issues of our magazine; but as there are always 
persons ready to be deceived, it may not be out of 
place to quote a few sentences from the article alluded 
to: 

**A true mock auction is where the things sold are 
either the property of the auctioneer or a person in his 
confidence. These are common in most of our large 
cities, and those who attend them in the hope of finding 
bargains will repent. Whatever may be the absolute 
amount at which a purchase is made, that price at 
least leaves a margin of profit on the wholesale price, 





and very often a large one, more especially when the 
buyer has intrusted his bidding to a wolf in sheep's 
clothing, in the shape of a friend of the seller, under 
the idea that he can and will purchase cheaply, from 
the fact that he is ‘in the trade.” A ‘ rigged sale,’ as 
the title implies, has a wider but not always a dissimi- 
lar meaning. Taking the technical meanings to be those 
given to it by sale attendants, it is either synonymous 
with a ‘ mock sale,’ or it may mean a mixed sale—that 





RENAISSANCE IVORY FLAGON, 
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is, a sale of a mixture of things, partly belonging to the 
auctioneer and partly of effects contributed by others, 
It is by no means uncommon in sales of the latter de- 
scription for the auctioneer to get hold of an empty 
villa [or city residence—this is very common in New 
York.—ED.] to which the goods are removed for the 
purposes of sale. The more fashionable the house and 
the more respectable the neighborhood, the better. 
This is to give the sale an air of genuineness. It sel- 
dom happens that the ‘ followers of sales’ are so taken 
in, as by hook or by crook, usually through the agency 
of porters employed, or a knowledge of the auctioneer, 
they manage to ascertain how things really are, but it 
is far different with bargain-hunters outside the sacred 
circle.”’ 

Speaking of the way in which an ordinary sale is con- 
ducted, our contemporary says : “‘ If the sale be a gen- 
uine one, it is by no means uncommon for the seller to 
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state at the commencement that he has reserved prices 
set upon one or more lots. More commonly, how- 
ever, it is the case that no such statement is made, and 
more common too is it for an auctioneer to ‘trot,’ as 
the technical term is, every lot where ‘trotting’ is 
thought necessary. Again, there are auctioneers who 
never superintend a sale without a secret buyer of their 
own being in attendance. Whether a knowledge of 
these facts gave rise to what are known as ‘ knock- 


outs’ or knockouts gave rise to such practices, we do 
not venture to decide. 

‘‘ Itis easy to perceive that either of these practices is 
fatal to the original intention of the founders of such 
sales, that, practically, competition among bidders has 
little to do with deciding the worth of an article. Thus 
it will be seen that those who attend auctions under the 
idea that purchases are so decided. are grossly de- 
ceived.”’ 

As we have often pointed out, in no branch of the 
auction business is there more swindling than there is in 
picture selling. Mr. Robert Kempt, in *‘ Pencil and 
Palette,’’ records the following little trick, which we 
know is quite commonly played in this country. The 
auctioneer opened the game with a characteristic ad- 
dress : ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘* I must particularly call 
your attention to this lot, which cost my employer an 
immense sum. He always esteemed it the gem of his 
A finer work of this great master cannot be 
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collection. 


seen, and in 
such a state of 
purity; often 


and often has he 
refused five hun- 
dred guineas for 
this master- 
piece, which I 
am now submit- 
ting entirely to 
your hands ; you 
will have it at 
your own price 
—-there is no re- 
serve. Gentle- 
men, give me a 
shall I 
400 
Who 
says 400 guin- 
No 
swer—a _ pause. 
‘* Well, I'm as- 
Gen- 
reflect 
—say 300 guin- 
What, not 


cuineas ! 
guineas ! 


bidding ; 
begin at 
guineas fF 


eas ?”’ an- 


tonished. 
tlemen, 


eas ? 
300 
Gentlemen, do 
look again! I 
shall be 
ashamed to 
give an ac- 
count of this 
day to my nf 
" ‘By 
employer. I AY uN 
fully expect- Yy eM, 
ed for such a ANA 
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Say 200 guin- 

eas—100 guineas—well, anything you please: I am 
in your hands, there is no reserve!" Upon this, 
the real owner of the picture, who is a dealer, left 
his seat, took out his eye-glass, advanced to the 
easel upon which the picture was placed, and went 
down on one knee to scrutinize his own property. 
The auction-room—in which this scene took place 
—has a low ceiling and but indifferent light. The 
owner played the part of ‘* viewing’’ with wondrous 
dramatic effect ; and in a voice pregnant with af- 
The 
“‘ Well, I am astonished ! 
30 guineas for such a glorious gem ; you must be 
joking with me, gentlemen—you can’t be serious.’ 
Forty guineas are now offered by a confederate, 


fected surprise and anxiety, bid 30 guineas. 
--auctioneer had his cue. 


which is eagerly advanced by the owner to 45 guineas, 

This dalliance was carried on by the auctioneer, 

the owner, and the confederates, interspersed with 

a deal of by-play and mysterious nods and whis- 
perings, until a stranger present was seduced into. 
an Offer of 70 guineas, when the owner of the pic- 
ture shut up his eye-glass, and coolly turned his back 
to the auctioneer—a telegraph signal understood by the 
whole party that the victim was entrapped. The picture, 
which was, of course, knocked down to the bona fide 
bidder, had actually been bought for 25s., cleaned and 
** doctored up”’ for 30s. more, and then was “* palmed 
off ’’ as we have related. 






































ARTISTIC USE OF PRECIOUS STONES.* 





I. 
SIC nnn YAW? HE first place among 
va ZL Y /S orange and yellow 
SA\ stones I would un- 
hesitatingly assign to 
the yellow zircon---a 
stone which is some- 
times found of a hue 
which may be aptly 
described as that of 
transparent gold. 
Next to this comes 
the cinnamon stone, 
or essonite ; 
and then we 
may place 
the rich 
sherry-color- 
ed Brazilian 
topaz — that 
kind which 
yields, when heated, the finest rose- 
pink stones. Yellow sapphires take 
an almost equal rank with the best 
topazes, and then the chrysobery]l fol- 
lows, and, at some distance, the yel- 
low beryl. Few color combinations 
have been attempted with these yellow 
stones ; puce-colored spinels I have 
found to associate with the yellow 
sapphire very happily, but there are 
some enamels which answer equally 
well. Generally, a design of pale blu- 
ish-gray enamel, with minor details 
wrought in buff and white, develops 
the richness of gold-colored stones. 
There are two green stones about 
which something ought to be said— 
the emerald and the tourmaline. I 
do not sympathize with those persons 
who regard the green of the emerald 
as vulgar. It is too easy to construct 
a vulgar, coarse ornament out of em- 
eralds, even if they be of fine quality ; 
so much I will allow. But the em- 
erald, step-cut, and judiciously and 
quietly mounted, possesses a rich and 
refreshing color, just sufficiently di- 
chroic to show passages of bluish- 
green with the green. Green tour- 
malines are much more markedly 
dichroic, and it is much to be regret- 
ted that, with rare exceptions, the pa- 
trons of the jewellers’ art still remain 
ignorant, not only of the peculiarly 
rich and varied qualitiesyof the color 
of the tourmaline, but even of the 
existence of this gem-stone. With 
moonstones, or with gray and white 
enamel, long prismatic tourmalines, 
carefully cut, afford a delightful color- 
combination peculiarly fitted for larger 
pieces of personal adornment, such as pendants and 
brooches. The so-called green garnets of the Urals, 
especially those which are of an olive or pistachio 
green, are lustrous and fiery stones, but their softness 
precludes their use in rings. The same objection holds 
good with regard to the lovely stone, the peridot, but 
this species occurs frequently of Jarge size, and so is 
well adapted for employment in jewels not subject to 
much attrition. It is a dichroic stone; it accords well 
with small puce, violet, or indigo spinels, also with 
black and white enamel. 
Mr. James Price a London jeweller, ventured to criti- 
cise one or two points in Professor Church’s paper. He 
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* Abridged from a paper read before the Society of Arts in London, 
by Prof. A. H. Church, F.C.S, 
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quite agreed with him that a great deal depended on 
the harmony with which colors were blended, in the 
production of works of art in precious stones, and also 
on the form given to them ; but with regard to the con- 
demnation which had been passed on the practice of 
cutting stones *‘en cabochon,”’ there was this to be 
said : In the case of rubies, emeralds, and other stones, 
if they were sufficiently pure to show that brilliancy for 
which they were so much admired, and in which their 
principal value consisted, it would be an immense sac- 
rifice to cut them. in this way ; but when they were not 
of first-rate quality, it was a great advantage to cut 
them ** en cabochon,”’ because it hid to a great extent 
the flaws and faults which the stone contained. That 
was the principal reason for adopting this form ; and 
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another reason was that they sold better, and were 
more in demand than facetted stones of the same class. 
Of course, the sale of stones, and the profit to be made 
out of them, would always influence those who dealt in 
them, and there was a much greater demand for ‘‘ ca- 
bochon’’ stones, especially in oriental climates, where 
probably the brightness of the light Iced the wearers to 
look more to color than brilliancy in precious stones. 
In the belts of swords and other articles where they 
were used, a stone *‘ en cabochon’’ would have a better 
effect than a facetted one ; and, even in England, a gen- 
tleman who wished to wear a ruby in a ring or a pin 
might not unnaturally prefer the quieter appearance of a 
**cabochon,”’ to one which would have a more glaring, 
and as some might say, vulgar effect. Again, rubies 


made a beautiful combination with jade, as Professor 
Church had himself pointed out, but in such a position 
they would require color, not brilliancy. Then Pro- 
fessor Church had protested against the use made of ir- 
regular monster pearls, by forming them into the rep- 
resentation of some natural object ; but as they were 
formed by nature in these irregular shapes, in which 
they were altogether inapplicable for necklaces or simi- 
lar purposes, the jeweller could only use them at all by 
fashioning them into the shape of a beetle, a bee, or 
any other form which might suggest itself as being 
most suitable to the particular pearl. He then con- 
demned some of the common forms of jewelry in Eng- 
land, particularly the half-hoop ruby ring, because it 
only showed the rubies. But such a ring was not in- 
tended to be worn as a single article 
of jewelry ; it would be accompanied 
by a diamond ring, or something of 
the kind, so that one would set off 
the other. With regard to the moon- 
stone being very suitable for jewelry 
he would point out that it had scarcely 
more intrinsic value than a pebble or 
an agate, and, therefore, it would be 
useless and inconsistent for a jeweller 
to mount it, because he would find no 
purchasers, Although these stones 
might look very well, there would be 
no means of disposing of them. They 
might be made into a beautiful work 
of art for a museum, but for ordinary 
purposes they would be useless. The 
same with regard to spinels. Nobody 
asked for them, and no shop kept 
them ; if they did, they would not sell 
them, and therefore they were not 
mounted. The aristocracy, nowa- 
days, paid great attention to precious 
stones, to their qualities, value, and 
distinguishing peculiarities, and they 
knew very well that it was not difficult 
to distinguish these stones from rubies, 
because they were really much softer. 
With regard to the emerald being dis- 
credited by some people, and consid- 
ered vulgar, it was just now—only 
temporarily, he believed—out of fash- 
ion. In all ages it had been highly 
esteemed, and he believed it would 
always be considered of great value. 
It had a certain soft beauty which had 
always been admired, and it formed a 
beautiful combination with the dia- 
mond. In these matters much de- 
pended on fashion, and, in the pres- 
ent day, the sapphire was greatly in 
demand, and therefore it was mounted 
and sold ; and he believed the day of 
the emerald would come round again, 
and possibly the jargoon and tourma- 
line might, at some future time, be in 
demand also. At present, though 
they might be curious and beautiful 
as works of art, they would be use- 
less except for museum purposes. What was wanted 
was that a higher standard of talent should be em- 
ployed in the production of those articles in which pre- 
cious stones were used for artistic and ornamental pur- 
poses. 





“JET mosaic,’’ a method of applying color to the 
well-known black substance called jet, has been lately 
introduced. The inventor asserts that he can obtain a 
variety of colors for the inlay, blue, green, yellow, drab, 
pink in two shades, brown, and orange red. The part 
of the jet to be colored is engraved; the coloring 
matter is then filled in, in thickness varying from one- 
eighth to one-sixteenth of an inch, and hardened by 
heat, but not fired as enamels are. 

















TRAINING OF WORKWOMEN ABROAD. 





A GERMAN periodical devoted to the interests of 
women calls attention to the great improvement that 
has taken place of late years in the quality of women’s 
work in Europe. Starting from two points of observa- 
tion —the Vienna Exhibition in 1873, when for the first 
time special attention was paid to the department of 
women’s work, and the Paris Exhibition of 1878, when 
nearly every country contributed specimens of female 
industry—it congratulates the present generation of 
workers upon the superior finish of the articles exhibit- 
ed, their greater variety, and their increased commer- 
cial value. The improvement is, doubtless, due entirely 
to the skilful and patient training given by industrial 
and professional schools which have been established 
for girls in every country of the Continent. There is, 
indeed, hardly any country now which does not boast 
many training schools for women. France was the 
first country in which any organized training was 
given to girls. The industrial census in 1860 
showed that in Paris alone there were 367 work- 
women to every 1009 workmen, women being em- 
ployed, however, in the lower and least paid strata 
of industry. In 1862 a society “ 
professionelle des femmes’’ was formed by Mme. 
Lemonier, who opened a small school with only 
five pupils. By the end of the first year this num- 
ber had increased to forty, and become self-sup- 
porting ; and there are now two hundred scholars 


pour l’instruction 


in the parent institution, and four branches have 
been established, teaching yearly from six hundred 
to seven hundred pupils. The girls must be over 
twelve years of age, and pay from eight to twelve 
francs a month school] fees. They receive a good 
general education, and there are special classes in 
wood engraving ; painting on porcelain and ivory, 
fans, and blinds, besides a commercial course, fit- 
ting them to be clerks and bookkeepers. Drawing 
and industrial design, needlework and dressmak- 
ing, the manufacture of jewelry and of “articles 
de Paris,’’ are likewise taught. The pupils find no 
difficulty in obtaining situations after leaving the 
schools. ‘There are a great number of similar 
schools in Paris, as well as in the provinces. 
new schools of design have just been opened for 
girls by the Paris Municipality. A school for silk 
weaving belongs to M. Hamelin in Paris, with 
branches at Lyons and St. Etienne. The “* Ate- 
lier Théorétique et Pratique de Typographie’’ in 
Paris is said to turn out yearly several hundred 
women printers. Goldsmiths and jewellers, watch- 


Seven 


makers and workers in metals, have established 
schools for young women. 
factory educates the girls who are employed in the 
execution of the tapestry ; and the china manufac- 
tory at Sévres also has a large number of girl 
pupils. There is a school for cookery at Vitzy- 
sur-Seine which turns out excellent cooks; and at 
Nantes the municipality established some years ago 
an art and industrial school for young women. 
Private industrial schools are equally numerous in 
the French capital ; among them we may mention 
the ‘‘ Ecole Professionelle Pratique,’’ started by 
some ladies in 1871, and the school founded by 
Mme. de Montizor in the Rue de la Seine, where 
girls receive instruction in drawing and painting on 
wood, pottery, glass, and china; in wood and cop- 
per engraving, modelling and designing for lace, 
fans, jewels, stuffs, wall-papers, etc. In Austria the 
Women’s Industrial Union in Vienna, now in its 
cighth year, enjoys the cordial sympathy of the em- 
peror and empress, of the nobility, and the higher 
middle classes. In its eleven schools it teaches book- 
keeping and other acquirements necessary for follow- 
ing a commercial career ; 290 pupils attended last year 
the drawing classes; and needlework, both by hand 
and machine, dressmaking, lace making, machine knit- 
ting, and stenography were taught to 287 girls. The 
society has also found employment for a large number 
of its former students. In Prague there are two indus- 
trial schools for girls, which receive grants from the 
Government. In Germany the Lette Verein at Berlin 
are the largest, as they were the first. The association 
took its name from the late Herr Lette, of Berlin, and 
its founder and his successors have worked indefatiga- 
bly, not only to open additional employments to women. 
but to train them thoroughly for those they entered on. 
The schools are in three divisions—drawing, industrial, 
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and commercial; the latter department is very complete. 
There is a class for telegraphy, and also a school for 
compositors. Connected with the Lette Verein is an 
establishment called the Victoria Stift, a foundation in 
which pupils at the school and other young women can 
lodge and board at alow rate. There is also a cooking 
school, connected with which is a restaurant for ladies, 
so that this school pays its own expenses. The suc- 
cess of the Lette Union has been the cause of the estab- 
lishment in many other parts of Germany of similar in- 
stitutions. There are several good industrial schools 
for women at Munich. One of these, the Kunst Indus- 
trie Schule teaches painting on silk and wood, also de- 
signing for tiles, wall-papers, plates, fans, and house 
decoration, and likewise the making of artificial flowers. 
There are many good schools that teach sewing, em- 
broidery, and drawing at Hamburg, Hanover, and many 
other large towns of northern Germany, while in the 
south of the fatherland, especially in Wiirtemburg, even 
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the smaller country towns have established industrial 
schools for girls after the model of the Government 


Central School at Stuttgart. 


BROADWOOD & SONS have lately made another deco- 
rated pianoforte in addition to those made some time 
ago for Mr. Tadema and Mr. Burne Jones. This latest 
piano is distinctly ‘* Morrisian’’ in style. A plain case 
of good selected oak, devoid of polish, constitutes the 
groundwork on which the ornament is applied in a 
slightly raised composition, afterward gilded and colored 
in various shades of gold, bronze, and rose. The 
method is a revival of the old Italian gesso work. The 
pattern is a trailing rose plant carried over the entire 
case, The artist is Miss Kate Faulkner. 








RECENT JAPANESE ART-WORK. 


seems to be bound- 
of their pottery and 
The 
England, remarks a 
British journal, is the Ota ware, the work of a priest, 
who, leaving the ancient models, produces jars and 
The 


body of the pottery which he produces is of cream color, 


THE originality of the Japanese 
less, and every new importation 
bionzes is apt to be a fresh 
strangest thing lately brought to 


astonishment. 


vases upon which the decoration is entirely new. 


and part of the decoration is painted under the glaze, 
and part is in relief. For instance, on one great jar one 
sees a small group of frogs seated silent and with intent 
countenances watching the manoeuvres of two frog jug- 
glers, one of whom, with his head on a pillow and his 
fan between his teeth, supports a tub on his upraised 
feet, while the other is perched triumphantly on the rim 
of the tub, and fanning himself with the greatest dig- 

The audience and the lotos leaves and blossoms 
that shade it are painted, but the jugglers and the 
On another pair of vases 
are frog jugglers performing tricks with a ladder, 
climbing by it from lotos blossom to lotos blossom, 


nity. 


tub are in bold relief. 


while below them a frog orchestra and chorus dis- 


course music with voice and instrument, and a 
light-minded frog dances gayly, paying no atten- 
tion to the master of ceremonies, who is explaining 
On 


a third pair of vases the frogs are at single-stick 


the symbolic meaning of the juggler’s tricks. 


on the lotos blossoms, dealing terrific blows at each 
other ; and on still another they are waging war on 
the dragonflies, and are spearing each other with 
reeds. The wings of the flies, the bracelets of the 
jugglers, the cordage of the ladder, and the tub han- 
dles, are wonderful things in their way ; but the fun 
and spirit of the design is so great that one scarcely 
iotices these details at first, but simply enjoys the 
little story that each vase tells, without caring to re- 
member that in all probability no other manufac- 
urerin the empire could have carried it out so well. 

Among the other vases are some very large jars, 
the ground of which simulates the straw rope 
covering that is sometimes wound about the wrap- 
pings of very fine pieces of pottery, and which have 
decorations in relief, representing travellers with 
their servants and the forest through which they are 
passing. These jars are set either near the fire- 
place or in the corner of the room. The saki jars, 
being smaller, may display on a table or upon a 
bracket their representation of greatly exhilarated 
Japanese gentlemen and ladies skipping lightly 
over the bright blue sea, and fanning themselves 
joyously, while swallows fly about them in scores, 
apparently as happy as themselves. 

An ornamental piece, illustrative of the 
legend of the waterfall of Yoro, shows the cataract 
truthfulness than 


odd 


itself—represented with more 
would seem possible considering the material used 
-and the figure of the devout man who each day 
came and made his offering to the fall, until in a 
lucky hour the mikado, passing by in state, bade 
him bring him water ; as he drank the clear liquid 
became sparkling wine, and the mikado, in grati- 
tude to the man whose piety had caused the 
miracle to be wrought in his favor, gave him lands 
Another piece represents 
three boys bearing one of their number on a cush- 


and wealth and power. 


ion, and smiling approval to the song which he 
seems to be singing while beating time with his 
Another shows a priest with broad 
features, and with ear-lobes distended by rings to 


drumsticks. 


twice their length, burning incense to the sacred 
Both of these 
Among the 


scroll which he has just unrolled. 
pieces are of the ware called Kaga. 
small vases are those which are sent with messages 
of congratulation, and which represent the fish that, 
from its capacity to swim against the stream, typifies 
good fortune. 

There are a great many censers of different patterns, 
some crowned by cocks and others by the lion, which 
the Japanese, who have never seen the animal, copy 
from the Chinese, giving the king of beasts a brush, 
rather bigger than that of a fox, and adorning his coun- 
tenance with a wonderful smile. Sometimes the lion 
is gilt, sometimes he is white, and sometimes he takes 
on a peacock blue, which makes him look Jess lion-like 
than ever. The decoration of the censers is painting 
under the glaze, and usually represents some legend of 
a religious character, 
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The metal work recently imported is as attractive as 
the pottery, and even more varied in color. The cloisonné 
shows grounds of every tint, and new borders in which 
the design is of wonderful intricacy ; and the bronzes 
have decorations in gold, silver, and alloys of every 
color, the representation of autumn leaves being espe- 
cially fine. The vases are in the conventional shape of 
the saki bottle, and in jars of more graceful pattern, the 
latter models being generally used when the decoration 
is in relief. Those who wish everything about their 
rooms to have the air of antiquity cannot avoid liking 
these vases for their dark brown grounds and their grace- 
ful traceries of reeds and vines and birds, with here and 
there bits of etching of exquisite delicacy, which make 
them look as if they might be centuries old and might 
last for centuries more. 

Some of the cloisonné work, instead of having a col- 
ored ground, is filled in with a transparent enamel 
through which the copper base is seen, and on some 
choice pieces silver wire has been substituted for brass. 
Across one great plate of blue enamel a close-flying 
flock of silver storks wing their way with such vivacity 
that the sight of them would be enough to make the 
dullest room seem gay, and there are flower plates in 
which the coloring and shading are both wonderful. 





RECENT WALL-PAPER DESIGNS. 





THE increased use of wall-papers by decorators is 
easily accounted for, not only by the steady improve- 
ment in the designs, but by their anticipation of the 
demands of the different styles of interior architecture, 
and the leading ideas which it is now sought to carry 
out to their ultimate end in household decoration. To 
find these ready to hand is not only a saving of time 
but of expense; as the mechanical rendering of tex- 
tures, which is so wonderfully accomplished now in 
wall-papers, could not be attained in any other way ex- 
cept by the most Jaborious hand-work. In the luxu- 
rious country-houses of such places as Newport, the 
walls are almost invariably hung with papers which 
are copied minutely from the cretonne of the furniture, 
and only close scrutiny can distinguish the paper from 
the fabric. This imitation is even more wonderfully 
carried out in the copies of tapestry. These belong to 
the different nationalities—French, Spanish, German, 
and Flemish—and, though given their characteristic 
differences, are made to assimilate immediately with 
whatever character it is desired to give a particular 
room. Ina dining-room, for example, there is an imi- 
tation of French tapestry in flowers and fruits com- 
bined in a Renaissance design in dull tones of red, blue, 
and olive. A border and corner pieces accompany this, 
and carry out further the effect by showing the stitches 
strained apart. Spanish tapestries are represented in 
more brilliant coloring on yellow grounds, while in the 
Flemish designs appear more subdued coloring and 
more formal artistic arrangement. 

The French cretonne patterns are on broken surfaces 
of gold, or bronze, as they are more properly called. 
The patterns are usually large and luxurious in form, 
but in color appear in low tones of red, blue and olive. 
Carnations, poppies, lilies, and roses mingled with small- 
er single flowers which give the necessary accent of 
color, form the principal designs, but these are carried 
out of course with great conventionality, suggesting the 
form only sufficiently to rest the eye and not urge it on 
to inquiry. These papers, on the plainer surfaces as 
well, are becoming preferred to the English designs, 
for the reason that they are less strained and more 
single in their idea. The whole drift of the English 
school and the Morris influence in their efforts after 
new motives is in the reverse direction ; while, on the 
contrary, the whole scheme of household decoration 
should suggest repose, the home being the refuge from 
the excitement and distractions of life outside. 

The flock papers are among the most luxurious now 
produced. The surfaces they are wrought on are in 
themselves beautiful instances of mechanical ingenuity. 
The term bronze covers the widest area, running 
through all the ordinary tones which one associates at 
first with the word, and including the most exquisite 
tints of red, blue, salmon, sea-green, and pearl, each 
showing through the color its metallic base. These 
bronze surfaces are broken up in reedy lines, basket- 
work dots, broken lines, and in a number of other mi- 
nute designs which give additional play of light to the 
surface. In some instances these broken lines appear 
in different tints, giving a sort of iridescence to the 





lower piane. For example, at Beck’s there is a deep 
red bronze surface with broken lines of lighter red and 
gold, giving three mingling tints; on this is a lighter 
red flock pattern whose outlines are a deeper red line. 
These five tones harmoniously mingling produce a most 
charming wall effect. 

Jt will be seen that such papers represent a certain 
definite color which it is decided to give a room, 
whether it be Pompeian or Capucine ted, ultramarine, 
or robin’s egg blue, or olive, or sea-green ; and this cor- 
responds with prevailing ideas as to interior decoration 
in respect to color. Among the contrasts which are 
most desirable are those which give a cream flock with 
a light brown edge on a salmon or burnished gold 
bronze surface. In deeper tints these contrasts lose 
much of their beauty. It is to be observed that any 
desirable design is found repeated in numbers of com- 
binations of color; in which lies one of the great ad- 
vantages of wall-paper for decorative purposes. 

All of these papers admit of great liberty in the mak- 
ing up of an interior. For example, the following il- 
lustrates a combination chosen for a drawing-room : 
The dado was in panels of deep and light blue, with Jap- 
anese designs of bric-a-brac and flowers mingled 
with gold. The field was a cream flock, with darker 
relieving lines on a gold basket surface. The frieze 
was in lighter tints of blue corresponding to the dado, 
but introducing red, which led to a red band on the 
ceiling inclosed between gilt strips. From this two 
different shades of cream, likewise inclosed between gilt 
strips, framed in the central panel of the ceiling, which 
was of blue-gray. Such combinations must naturally be 
chosen with the greatest care, as the effect is quickly 
marred by missing the precise tint. M. G. H. 





SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 

PLATE CXIV. is a series of pen-and-ink designs 
for birthday-cards, drawn for THE ART AMATEUR by Geo. R. 
Halm. They are for six different months, beginning with Sep- 
tember. In copying them the blank for the day of the month 
should, of course, be filled in. ‘The background of this plate will 
be of interest to both amateur and professional decorators. 


PLATE CXV. is a design for embroidery—‘‘ Ge- 
raniums."’ The flowers may be done in the lightest shades of 
salmon-pink, The greens for the foliage should be the lighter 
shades of olive-green, lightly touched with deep olive in the 
thicker part of the stems. The veinings of the leaves should be 
reddish-green, obtained by using red-brown with olive-green, the 
width of the veins allowing the two shades. 


PLATE CXVI. gives selections of tracings from 
pure Persian and Indian embroidery designs. Whether worked 
in outline or filled in with different colored silks, they will be 
found equally ornamental, and adaptable to either table-covers 
or cushions. 


PLATE CXVIL. is a plaque—‘‘ House Sparrows’’—by 
Camille Piton, Paint the birds brown 108 mixed with light gray ; 
collar salmon and carnation No. 2; legs red (carnation No. 1, 
shaded with carnation No. 2) and claws brown bitumen and 
brown gray. Foliage green (chrome-green and mixing yellow 
shaded with grass-green and brown 108) and stems brown 
(brown bitumen and neutral gray, shaded with the same). 


PLATE CXVIII. is a Japanese design for a plaque, 
screen, or panel. If painted on china, make the flowers purplish 
blue (purple and ultramarine) and the leaves green (deep 
chrome-green and silver-yellow, shaded wi h dark green). Bird 
brown (brown bitumen and brown 108) with the black portion in 
raven black, and gray in the lower part. Outlines black (raven 
black and brown bitumen mixed). 


PLATES CXIX. and CXX, are decorative designs, 
contributed to the THE ART AMATEUR by John Williamson, of 
Louisville, Ky., showing the adaptability of some of our native 
plants to purposes of ornament. The objects represented are: 
Fig. 1.—Flowers of mountain laurel, natural size; blossoms 
white, varying to rose-color ; leaves bright-green on both sides. 
Fig. 2.— Inside view of corolla showing the zig-zag outline and 
stamens radiating from the centre. Fig. 3. — Ornamental 
flower-vase, slightly conventionalized. Fig. 4. — Ornamental 
frieze, the body of the design showing the leaf and flower- 
bud, the top border the scalloped outline of the corolla. 
Fig. 5.—Twin-leaf, natural size; flowers white. Fig. 6.—Bor- 
der, corner, and centre ornament conventionalized from twin- 
leaf flower. Fig. 7.—Hepatica or liver-leaf, natural size; 
flowers white, varying to pink, purple, and sometimes blue; 
leaves leathery in texture, often green all winter, slightly purple 
underneath. Fig. 8.—Simple design from the liver-leaf drawn 
so as to repeat itself either in length or width. This plant is 
an admirable one for decorative purposes in all its stages, from 
the unfolding of the leaf-buds to the fully developed leaf and 
flower. Fig. 9.—Bird's foot violet, natural size; flowers lilac, 
purple, or blue; foliage finely divided. Fig. 1o.— Section of 
panel ornament conventionalized from flower of bird’s-foot 
violet. 


PLATE CXXI. is a selection of birds drawn by 
Japanese artists. 








Correspondence. 


CHINESE EMBLEMS OF LONGEVITY. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sik: A Chinese porcelain vase in my possession has on one 
side a white stag with a plant in its mouth. Has this any partic- 
ular significance, or is it only a crest? Ihave also a circular 
box and cover in very fine red lacquer which has the figure of a 
deer, apparently without relation to the general decoration of 
the object. KitTsu NE, Baltimore. 





ANSWER.—Both the white stag and the deer are emblems of 
longevity. The former often accompanies the god of longevity, 
and is represented sometimes with a fungus in its mouth. The 
deer is also used as a symbol of official emolument or pros- 


perity. 





WATER-COLORS FOR GLAZING. 

Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: What water-colors would you recommend for glazing ? 

A. B., Newark, N. J. 

ANSWER.—The most transparent and serviceable are those 
which look darkest in the cake; but Roman ochre, light red 
and crimson are also good. Vermilion, Indian red, and Indian 
yellow are too opaque for effective glazing. 





THE ANTIQUITY OF SATSUMA WARE. 
Lditor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: I am offered a fine piece of old Satsuma, which the 
dealer assures me is over two hundred years old. It is decorated 
in colors, and I am under the impression that it therefore cannot 
be so old as he represents. I am told that this is a mistake. 
Please inform me whether I am right ? 

SIGMA Put, New York. 

ANSWER.—You are right. Decoration in colors in Satsuma 
ware was not introduced until the end of the last century. Col- 
lectors cannot be too careful in buying this rare ware. Most of 
the pieces sold as old Satsuma come from modern factories at 
Ota and Awata. 


[Much Correspondence is crowded out by a pressure of other matter.) 





WALTER CRANE’S NEW WORK. 


ON our first page we give fac-simile reproductions of some of 
Walter Crane's illustrations of ‘‘ The First of May,"’a sumptuous 
volume which was noticed in our columns some months ago, 
Since then we have learned that the author of this gracefully- 
written ‘‘ Fairy Masque" is Mr. J. R. Wise. Theauthorship of 
the letter-press, however, is not of much consequence; for the 
verses, pretty and flowing as they are, serve chiefly as links to 
connect the charming series of decorative friezes and panels 
which make up the illustrations of the book. Those who can 
appreciate the difficulties of this kind of drawing, which prescribes 
such limitations in form and design that an artist of less talent 
than Mr. Crane would have been constantly reminding us of 
them, will admire the facility with which they have been over- 
come ; and those who know nothing about such limitations, but 
look at the broad pages before us simply for their general pleas- 
ing effect to the eye—which, probably, is all that the average 
buyer of such books cares for—will find in them much to admire. 

Our selections have been culled from different portions of Mr. 
Crane's work, with some attempt to make them tell a story of 
their own; and surely the three simple episodes in ‘‘ Love's 
Young Dream,” thus set forth, need no explanation. Of course 
these few examples can give but a poor idea of the general illus- 
trations of the volume, which include hundreds of human figures, 
elves and sprites, birds and flowers, grouped and composed in a 
manner at once so simple and masterly, that, seeing them, few 
critics would hesitate to declare their author one of the first of 
living decorative artists. The grace and tenderness with which 
Mr. Crane draws and groups little children is certainly unrivalled. 
His nude figures are not always so successful as the draped 
ones ; but to say this is only to say what is generally true of every 
draughtsman of the human form. 

In thanking Mr. J. W. Bouton, the New York agent for the 
publisher, for helping us to present these illustrations, we should 
explain, perhaps, that in printing them on an ordinary press it 
was not possible to preserve the softness in outline of the artist's 
original pencil drawings, so well imitated by the photogravure 
process by which the whole work is produced. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
POYNTER'S ART TEXT BOOKS: GERMAN, FLEM- 


ISH AND DUTCH PAINTING. By H. J. Wilmot Buxton. New 
York: Scribner & Welford. 
ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT 


ArTIsts: GriotTo. By Harry Quilter, M.A. VELAZQUEz. 
By Edwin Stowe, B.A. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

THE First OF MAy. By Walter Crane. Boston : 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

NEw TESTAMENT. AMERICAN REVISED VERSION. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

COMPANION TO THE REVISED VERSION OF THE 
ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By Alexander Roberts, D.D. 
New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 

SuRF: A SUMMER PILGRiMAGE. By Saul Wright. 
New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 

THE EMPEROR. VOL. 1. AQUESTION, By Georg 
Ebers. New York: Wm. S. Gottsberger. 

ROUND ROBIN SERIES: A NAMELESS NOBLE- 
MAN. A LESSON IN LovE. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
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PLATE CXXV.—DESIGNS FOR MENU CARDS. 
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PLATE CXXII.—DESIGNS FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. ‘‘Aesthetes.”’ 
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PLATE CXXIIl.—FLORAL MOTIVES F 
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gu: Orgeantha, Passtes Frowta—Passifora carrulea. 
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PLATE CXXIV.—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. 


“ Chaffinch.”’ 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 110.) 
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